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SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
SIR CHARLES LYELL, M.A.F.R.S., Erc., Erc.* 

ASTRONOMY was a more favorite study 
among the ancients than geology, hence 
greater progrets was made in the one science 
than in the other. Still we find the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Indians, spec- 
ulating concerning the origin of the earth, and 
the changes it had subsequently undergone. 
Traces of the opinions held by these ancient 
nations are to be found among the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands; gnd it is said were 
associated with the religious notions of our 
rude and barbarous forefathers. These have 
descended to our times in traditions, frag- 
ments of history, sacred books, etc. Along 
with much that is fanciful and absurd, such as 
the “mundane egg” of the Egyptians, there 
are some opinions judicious and sound. 

From the commencement of the Christian 
era, a long night of ignorance and inactivity 
intervened: and men’s minds were not again 
attracted to the investigations till about the 
middle of the eighth century. At this period, 
as in ancient times, freer exercise was allowed 
to the imagination than the nature of the 
science would admit; hence rational opinions 
and legitimate conclusions were buried amid 
the mass of rubbish by which they were sur- 
rounded. The geologists of that day were 
Mahometans, and they met with no little 
opposition from the priests of Mahomet. It 
was feared that their studies might undermine 
the authority of the Koran. 

Christian philosophers did not enter the 
field of geological research before the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. It was in Italy 
that attention was first attracted to the 
science. In different parts of that country, 
shells and other fossils were found in great 
abundance; and learned men now began to 
discuss the question of their origin. It is 


curious to review the’ opinions then formed, 


and strenuously supported, by the various 
parties who took an interest in the subject. 
One party maintained, with all gravity, that 
fossil shells were to be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the moon. The arguments ad- 
vanced in support of this theory would, of 
course, be in keeping with itself. Another 
party argued that all fossils were the product 
of “a plastic power in nature.” Fanciful as 
this last opinion is, it long held sway among 
a large class of geologists; but it is, of course, 
xong since discarded. A third party con- 
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tended that all fossils were to be ascribed to: 
the deluge. Some indications of a sounder 
theory than any of the preceeding began, 
however, speedily to appear. There were 
men, even so early as the sixteenth century, 
who’ did not hesitate to maintain against all 
this fanciful absurdity, that fossils had be~ 
longed to living creatures; that they were 
found where these creatures had’ lived and 
died; and that they were not deposited there 
by the waters of the flood. The progress of 
this opinion, however, was very slow. Argu- 
ment was in its favor, but prejudice was 
against it; and the latter, as is too frequently 
the case, prevailed. The reasoning of Car- 
dano and Pallisy could not as yet dislodge 
the minds of men of the conceits of Fallopio 
of Padua, who taught “ that petrified’ shells 
were generated by fermentation in the spots 
where they were found; or that they had, in 
some cases, acquired their form from’ the 
tumultuous movements of terrestrial exhala- 
tions; and who, although celebrated as a pro- 
fessor of anatomy, taught that certain tusks 
of elephants, dug up in his time in Apulia, 
were mere earthly concretions; and who, con- 
sistently with these principles, went so far as 
to consider it probable that the vases of 
Monte Testaceo at Rome were natural im- 
pressions stamped’ in the soil.” (Lyell’s 
“ Principles”). 

About 1670, Steno, a Dane, and Scilla, a Sici- 
lian painter, published their respective works 
on geology, in which are advanced more com- 
prehensive and philosophical views than in 
those of any of their predecessors. They were 
still, however, hampered, especially the latter, 
by the notion that fossils were of recent origin: 
For the last century and a half, the contro+ 
versy had been principally between these 
rival theories; namely, that which ascribed 
fossils to the “freaks of nature,” and that 
which ascribed them to the deluge. Now, 
however, the former was rapidly losing 
ground, and the latter had to contend with a 
new, and a more formidable antagonist. For 
many succeeding years, geologists were occu- 
pied with the question, whether fossils were 
to be ascribed to the deluge, or to certain 
changes that had taken place long anterior to 
that well-attested catastrophe? Those who 
adhered to the former opinion were reckoned 
orthodox; but the adherents of the latter 
were marked as dangerous men, and un- 
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friendly to the Holy Scriptures. A number 
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of priests were among’ the dénounced. The 


charge was groundless; but it roused the 
prejudice of many Christians: against the 
seience, and for a time retarded its progress. 
For the next hundred years (from 1670 to 
1775), these discussions were carried on witl 
great warmth in several countries in Europe. 
ftalians, Frenchmen, Germans, and English- 
then, mingled in the fight; and in the front 
ranks were found many distinguished theo- 
logians who generally supported the “ diluvial 
theory.” Some laymen, too, of high standing, 
gave in their strenuous support. 

Among the distinguished geologists of 
Europe during this period, those of our own 
country occupied a prominent place. These 
were the times of Hook (1688), Burnet (1690), 
Ray (1692), Woodward (1695), Whiston 
(1696), and Hutchinson (1724). At no period 
in the history of the seience had fancy exerted 
her fascinating influences over the judgment 
to such an extent as now. We give as an 
example Burnet’s “Theory of the Earth.” 
None was more fanciful, more eloquently 
supported, and more popular. He describes 
the earth before the flood as enjoying per 
petual spring, and tells us how the sun’s rays 
cracked the crust of the earth, through which 
new-made fissures issued forth the waters that 
eaused the deluge. Some parts of the crust 
fell inwards, and-formed the valleys; others 
were elevated, and exposed their rugged 
sides, producing, we suppose, the mountains. 
The earth, according to Woodward, was now 
‘ enveloped by the waters from the central 
abyss, and the sediment enclosed the fossils— 
the origin of which had so long puzzled the 
learned world. The waters found their way 
back to their former dwelling-place, and in 
part mingled with those of (if; indeed, they 
did not entirely compose) the ocean. Of 
course, all this fanciful theorizing is long ago 
exploded. In other countries, these fancies 
were not only not indulged in to the same 
extent; they were successfully exposed and 
ridiculed. In Italy, the seience made greater 
progress than in this country, owing to the 
circumstance, probably, that the Italians were 
‘Jess in love with theory, and more detoted 
to investigation, untrammelled by the dogma 
so often referred to—namely, that the exist- 
ence of fossils was to be ascribed to the 
Mosaic deluge. About the close of this 
period, geologists began to classify the rocks 
an immense improvement upon the former 
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practice, and greatly helpful to the students 
Dr. William Smith was particularly successful 
in this department; so much so, that he may, 
be called the father of classification. 

We have now reached the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when Werner the Saxon 
professor flourished. Hutton published: his 
theory of the earth in 1788. The theories of 
these two great men were in many respects 
opposed to each other. With Werner, the 
sole agent in the, production of the various 
rocks was water ; with Hutton, the principal 
agent was heat. The Saxon geologist main- 
tained that the trap rocks and granites were 
equally produced by this agent, as well as the 
stratified rocks. There were not wanting 
philosophers on the Continent who exposed 
the fallacies and invalidated many of the con- 
clusions of the Wernerian theory. But, of all 
its opponents, Hutton was the most. powerful, 
and the most successful. He was the first to 
define geology as the science that treats of the 
appearances of the globe, the changes it has 
undergone, and is even now undergoing, and 
the eauses of those changes. The Scottish 
geologist taught that the earth had under- 
gone several changes since its creation, each 
of which must ‘have required a vast number 
of ages for its accomplishment. He showed 
that our present continents are composed of 
the remains of former ones, which were car- 
ried downwards by chemical and mechanical 
causes to the ocean, were deposited there by 
subsidence, and, in the course of ages, were 
consolidated by internal heat under great 
pressure. The fossils found so profusely in 
the stratified rocks, he believed to have be- 
longed to living creatures, that had died, and 
been deposited during the slow process of 
formation. The trap rocks and granites he 
demonstrated to be of igneous origin. It was 
unfortunate for the sciénce that the Huttonian. 
theory was denounced as atheistical, and ill- 
disposed towards the Bible—a charge as false 
as it was keenly felt by the author. Playfair, 
the illustrator of Hutton, declares that his 
great master delighted to dwell on the evi- 
dences of the Creator’s wisdom and goodness, 
which he found so plentifully scattered through 
his works. This charge probably ardse out 
of the fact, that his theory demanded long 
periods of time—periods which stretched far 
back beyond the date of the Mosaic creation. 
It is curious, and instructive too, to remark, 
that the thing that drew down upon Hutton 
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the ‘odious charge of infidelity, and even 
atheism, is now admitted, by every geologist 
sof note, and by almost every’ Christian at ‘all 
acquainted with the science. 

‘The Geological Society of London was 
‘established in 1807. It sprung out of a 
deeply-felt want. So wearied and disgusted 
had men become with ‘the bitter and unprofit- 
able discussions so. long indulged in by the 
rival theorists, that a general feeling was ex- 
pressed that geological investigations should 
be carried forward irrespective either of the 
one theory or of the other. The consequences 
of this course have been of the most benefi- 
cial nature. Feeling has.subsided ; prejudice 
has. been greatly removed; and the npble 
science, under this friendly.influence, has made 
rapid and sure progress. 

In this brief sketch of the science, we have 
seen what it was in its beginnings, how it 
progressed, and what it-has become. Before 


the Christian era, it was mainly engaged with 
an inquiry into the origin of the world, a sub- 
ject with which it had, strictly, nothing to do. 
During the dark ages, and especially.at the 
era of the Reformation, it was attracted by 
the phenomena of organic remains, but ludi- 


crously erred in its reasonings, and failed in 
its conclusions. Since the commencement of 
the present century, it has imbibed more 
rational and liberal views, freely acknowledg- 
ing that in its youth it erred, and was dull to 
learn; and that it now feels assured that it 
can discover nothing of the origin of things, 
which is far back in the BEGINNING; and that 
the formation of the different strata has been 
going on for an indefinite period, while the 
fossils found therein belonged to plants and 
living creatures, whose epochs closed long ere 
ours began. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in this 
paper the names, far Jess the valuable contri- 
butions, of the distinguished geologists that 
this century has produced ; and to attempt a 

. selection might both seem invidious and prove 
imperfect. We shall therefore confine our 
observations to that very able and greatly dis- 
tinguished geologist whose name stands at 
the head of this article—Sir Charles Lyell, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the London 
Geological Society. 

Sir Charles was born,in 1797, at Kinnordy, 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, and is therefore in 
his fifty-sixth year. Hisfather, Charles Lyell, 
-Esq., was a. gentleman: of fine literary taste, 
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and is known as the author of several works, 
He was also enthusiastically, devoted to scien- 
tific studies, especially botany ; to which scienee 
‘| he added considerably. by his numerous; dig- 
coveries, Mr. Lyell’s labors did not gounap- 
preciated, for he had works dedicated to him 
both by Sir William Hooker and Professor 
Lindley. Sir Charles is the eldest son; was 
educated at Oxford, and succeeded his. father 
in 1849. He was appointed a deputy-lieu- 
tenant of Forfarshire in 1831; was,President 
of the London Geological Society. in 1836; 
and was created a Knight Bachelor in, 1848. 
He resides in London. 

He had at a very early age mastered the 
difficulties of geology, as the science was then 
known, for we find that at the age of thirty, 
he had not only collected the materials. of his 
great work, the “ Principles of Geology,” but 
arrangements were actually entered into with 
a view to publication. The MS. of the work 
was delivered to the publisher in 1827,;, but, 
for various reasons, the first volume didnot 
appear till January, 1830. Two years after, 
the second volume appeared; and before the 
third volume made its appearance, in .May, 
1833, the first two volumes had passed into;a 
second edition. A new edition of the three 
volumes, together with a fourth and conclud- 
ing volume, appeared in May, 1834. In 18365, 
the fourth edition of the entire work was 
called for; and the fifth made its appearance 
in 1837. In 1840, the “ Principles” appeared 
(sixth edition), in three volumes ; and.in 1838, 
the fourth volume had been published in.a 
separate form, under a new title, namely, “A 
Manual of Elementary Geology.” The “ Prin- 
ciples ” are now in the eighth, and the “ Man- 
ual” in the third edition. 

We have given these details in. order .to 
show how cordially his works were received 
by the public, and how rapid and extensive . 
was their circulation. Speaking of the “ Man- 
ual,” the author says in his preface to the last 
edition, “ This treatise is not an epitome.of 
the ‘ Principles of Geology,’ nor intended,as 
introductory to that work. I find it necessary 
to state this.at once, and to explain the dif 
ferent ground occupied by the two publica- 
tions, because: much confusion: has arisen on 
the subject. The first. five editions.of the 
‘Principles’ compygised a fourth book,.in 
which some account was given of systematic 
geology, and in which the principal roeks 
composing the earth’s crust, and their. organic 
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remains, were described. In subsequent edi- 
tions this book was omitted, it having been 
expanded, in 1838, into a separate treatise, 
called the ‘Elements of Geology,’ first re- 
‘edited in 1842, and now again re-cast and en- 
larged.” Although the subjects of both works 
relate to geology, their scope is very different, 
the “Principles” containing a view of the 
modern changes of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants, while the “ Manual” relates to the 
monuments of ancient changes. “If asked 
by a student,” says Sir Charles, “which he 
should read first, I would recommend him to 
begin with the ‘ Principles,’ as he may then 
proceed from the known to the unknown, and 
be provided beforehand with a key for inter- 
preting the ancient phenomena, whether of the 
organic or inorganic world, by reference to 
changes now in progress.” 

The fundamental idea in the works of Sir 
Charles Lyell is this, namely, that the forces 
of nature are uniform, and that these are the 
same now as they were in the geologic epochs, 
both in regard to the animate and inanimate 
world. Or, to state it in his own words, he 
affirms that “the existing causes of change 
in the animate and inanimate world might be 
similar, not only in kind, but also in degree, 
to those which have prevailed during many 
successive modifications of the earth’s crust.” 
This was certainly a startling statement to 
make a quarter of a century ago; and the 
facts that have been brought to light since 
that announcement only corroborate the asser- 
tion, and prove the penetrating judgment of 
the philosopher. When one looks upon the 
face of nature, especially in her most rugged 
and sublime aspects, this leading and binding 
principle of our geologist seems inadequate 
and inapplicable; the present results of the 
operations of natural forces are so dwarfish, 
and almost imperceptible in their aceumula- 
tive process; and the observed results in the 
ancient geological world are so stupendous, 
and so striking. But Sir Charles asks you to 
take into your calculations the idea of long 
periods of time, which he is perfectly justified 
in doing, according to the uniform teaching of 
the science and the universal belief of philoso- 
phers; and he asserts that this element will 
be found to make the difference. We quite 
agree with him; for it js to us obvious, that 
the processes that are constantly going for- 
ward, reducing the uplands and mountains, 
scooping out valleys, and silting up lakes, 
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and even the ocean bed, together with the 
continued operation of ‘those internal forces, 
whatever be their nature, by which districts 
are elevated or depressed, by which earth- 
quakes shake and shatter the crust of the 
earth, and volcanoes pour forth their vast and 
heterogeneous contents, are adequate to such 
results. Given the existence of these powers, 
which we presume will be granted; and un- 
limited time for their operation, which is now 
also granted; and you shall have a globe 
whose physical features would closely resem- 
ble those of our own. 

In the “ Principles,” it is shown that neither 
“the different climates which formerly pre- 
vailed in the northern hemisphere, nor the 
former changes in physical geography, nor 
the alleged progressive development of or- 
ganic life,” supports the opinion which he 
opposes, or militates against his own. From 
every quarter of the geologic field, he brings 
proofs in support of the principle on which 
the entire work is built; which proofs we 
cannot, even in the most cursory manner, 
glance at, but would recommend our readers 
to go to the volumes and examine for them- 
selves. The “Manual” is a very valuable 
work, It is admirably arranged, ably exe- 
cuted, and extensively and beautifully illus- 
trated with woodcuts. These volumes have 
long been standard works; and they have 
exercised an immense influence on the minds 
of the younger portion of the cultivators of 
this popular science. 

There is, however, a principle, that oeca- - 
sionally comes out in these volumes, and 
which has been openly stated, and boldly and 
elaborately supported and illustrated, in the 
annual address to the London Geological 
Society, published in 1851—a principle which 
does not certainly command our judgment; 
nor, as it appears to us, does it go to prove 
the soundness of his own. Our readers who 
pay any attention to such matters are aware, 
that the prevalent opinion among philoso- 
phers is, that life, both vegetable and animal, 
has been progressive on this globe; that is, 
each succeeding epoch saw a higher manifest- 
ation of life than the former, till at last the 
present, or historic epoch, was crowned with 
a creature superior to them all—a creature 
who was made in his maker’s image, and en- 
dowed with authority and rule over all other 
creatures upon the earth. Progression in 


life, the reader will understand, is something 
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very different from the “ development hypoth- 
esis.” That the ‘forces in operation to pro- 
duce the changes of the globe in modern 
times, are similar to those that always have 
been in operation, and that the physical con- 
sequences are similar, are points that we 
willingly admit; but that the vegetation of 
this globe, in all geologic epochs, has been 
similar, and that the animal life, in all geo- 
logic epochs, has been similar, is a conclusion 
te which we find it: impossible to consent. 
All the positive proof that we have in the 
discoveries of geology contradicts the princi- 
ple; and surely a philosopher like Sir Charles 
Lyell must have laid aside entirely his logic, 
and his experience too, when he prevailed on 
himself to rest the principle which he main- 
tains in the address on a negative foundation. 
Such a principle must rest, not on ignorance, 
but on knowledge; and, till that knowledge 
is gained, we prefer holding by the prevalent 
opinion. 

The separate and original contributions of 
Sir Charles Lyell to the science of geology 
are both numerous and valuable. They, to- 
gether with the geological matter contained 
in his first and second visit to America, fully 
prove that he is a veteran in the field, as well 
as a philosopher in the study. Relative to 
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his works on America, we quite agree with 
an able critic, who says:—* They comprise 
observations upon every thing in that theatre 
of great experiments which would naturally 
attract the attention of a liberal and cultivated 
Englishman, possessing those advantages of 
access and intercourse which were at the 
command of a man not only eminent in sei- 
ence, but conversant with the best society of 
Europe—a gentleman by station, and a gen- 
tleman by nature.” His geological studies 
and researches in the wide field of science, 
have not narrowed his view, and limited his 
range of remark; they have rather enlarged 
and liberalized his mind. This habit, long 
formed, of observing the phenomena of nature, 
has been made ample and successful use of, 
‘to mark the condition of society in its politi- 
cal, social, and religious aspects; and the 
equally valuable habit of scrutinizing and 
sifting every thing before it had assigned to 
it a place in his system of science, taught him 
not to judge from appearances, but to look 
beneath the surface, and to form his opinion 
of American society from data that might 
evade the notice of a less practised observer. 
But of Sir Charles Lyell’s published works 





we need say nothing more, since they are 80 
extensively known to the public, 





Ancient Mineralogy: or an Inquiry respecting 
Mineral Substances mentioned by the An- 
cients : with Occasional Remarks on the Uses 
to which they were Applied. By N. F. 
Moore, LL.D. 


Tue author of Ancient Mineralogy was Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages in 
Columbia College, U. S., when he composed 
the monograph of: which he now produces a 
second edition after an interval of four-and- 
twenty years. Every classical student will ad- 
mit that Dr. Moore’s subject is one upon which 
it is desirable to have a distinct treatise, em- 
bodying all the facts respecting it- which are 
scattered through the works of the ancients, and 
elucidating them by the lights of modern science. 
This is what Dr. Moore has done in a very 
satisfactory manner, and we hope that his pleas- 
ant little book will meet, in this country at least, 
with a better reception than he seems to antici- 
pate for it. We are sure it deserves it.—Spec- 
tator. ' 


LireraL APPLICATION OF. OUR SavIouUR’s 
Savina, “Ir rH1nz EYE OFFEND THEE, PLUCK 
1T ouT.”’—* One grave old man who had alon 
gray beard I saw,” says Sanderson, “led wi 
great ceremony out of the city of Cairo (on his 
way to Mecca), who had but one eye: and/I 
likewise did see the same man return back again 
with the same Emir Haggi, or Captain of the 
Caravan, and he had left his other eye there, 
having had it pluckt out, after he had seen their 
Prophet’s Sepulchre, because he would see no 
more sin.”—Purchas, p. 1616. 





Wonperrut Boox or Nisacuna.—A Jan- 
gama named Nijaguna wrote a book which is 
held in great veneration by one of the thousand 
and one sects of the Hindoos. He received the 
necessary instruction for this work in conversa- 
tion with an image of Seeva, in a temple on a 
hill near Ellanduru, and after he had finished 
the book the image opened and received him 
into-its substance.—Buchanan. 
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From The National Review. 
THE SETTLEMENT ,OF..NEW ENGLAND. 
History of New England. By John Gorham 

Palfrey, Vol. I Boston, U..8..; Little, 

Brown and Co,, 1858. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine years haye 
elapsed since that great tide of emigration 
set in upon the shores of New England, 
which was the precursor and origin of the 
federal empire of the United States of 
North America. During the whole of this 
period the mutual influence of the histories 
of the colonial offshoot and the country to 
which the New England states .owed their 
population, their language, and their laws, 
has been constant, and at times all-powerful, 
for good or for evil. New England sprang 
| dmto existence from a remarkable crisis in 
English history, in which the future destiny 
of the old country was also vitally involved. 
She grew up to a vigorous maturity under 
the severe discipline of a course of events, 
which operated at the same time with her 
parent as a fiery ordeal by which her fidelity 
to freedom and morality were tested and ap- 
proved. The material prosperity which en- 
sued on the successful issue and termination 
of these civil convulsions, was shared in cor- 
responding proportions by Old and New Eng- 
land. Exactly when the colonies began to 
feel within themselves the vigor sufficient to 
enable them to maintain an independent ex- 
istence, they had become so important to the 
mother country, as an integral part of her 
possessions, that she overstrained the bond 
of allegiance in an anxious attempt to antici- 
pate its possible severance. But though the 
tie of a common sovereignty was in this man- 
ner roughly snapped asunder, the closer ties 
of a common origin and a common civiliza- 
tion remained ; and though weakened and es- 
sentially affected by the inevitable influences 
of mutual jealousies and estrangements, and 
the extraneous action of the new elements 
continually added to the growing empire of 
the West, they have always retained sufficient 
strength to ensure the continuance of a life 
common to both underlying the outward dif- 
ferences of society and government, and 
throbbing simultaneously in the pulses of 
both countries at any great crisis in the for- 
tunes of either. In reading the history of 
New England, an inhabitant of the mother 
country is merely observing the career on 
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James I, were, his fellow-countrymen, and 
who! have never been able to .emaneipate 
themselves entizely from the force of early 
associations identical with his own. This 
common lineage is more marked and deter- 
Jminate than would be at first supposed. The 
author .of the work which we haye placed at 
the head of our,article has drawn attention'to 
some remarkable facts bearing on this. point. 
The emigration to New England from .this 
country which began in 1620, but was very 
inconsiderable for the first ten years, came to 
an end almost.entirely with the overthrow 


assembling of the Long Parliament in 1640. 
It is roughly calculated that twenty-one 
thousand persons emigrated to this new 
home during those twenty years; and that 


admixture from other sources, one-third of 
the present population of the whole United 
States. “The people of New England are a 
singularly unmixed race. There is probably 
not a country in England occupied by a pop- 
ulation of purer English blood than theirs,” 
If, then, our American author can assure him- 
self that so large a proportion of his fellow- 
citizens will, in perusing his work, be reading 
the history of their “own progenitors,” the 


same pages, from the reflection that these 
ancestors of the citizens of New England 
were neighbors or blood relations of his an- 
cestors in the days which preceded the perse- 
cutions of Bancroft and Laud,—that actuating 
cause of the geographical estrangement of 
millions of Englishmen. 

The story of this emigration, and of the 
settlement of the western shores of the At- 
lantic by the Puritan refugees of England, 
has never up to the present time been fairly 
told in a full.and independent form, and from 
original sources of information alone. We 
have had meagre outlines of the leading facts 
|conventionally accepted as correct, prefixed 
to histories of the United States; we have 
had also more full and accurate contributions 
to particular portions of the history of New 
England and her sister colonies ; but we have 
long waited in vain for an historian who 
should combine in his qualifications for the 
task the powers of industrious research essen- 
tial to the elucidation of facts with real crit- 
ical acumen and discrimination of principles 
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with the results of his studies.in an agreea- 
ble and well-digested book. Mr, Palfrey.has 
now. undertaken to supply us with such.a his- 
tory, and in the yolume before us gives us an 
instalment of his labors, On one point, at 
least, there will be no difference of opinion 
among competent judges. He has-given us 
a really valuable and bond jide work, very 
different indeed from the slipshod yet preten- 
tious productions of the many “ Pilgrim- 
Fathers ” memorialists. He has gone to. the 
fountain-heads; and seems never wilfully. to 
have taken a second-hand or second-rate 
authority as his guide where a primary was 
accessible. He has not limited his researches 
to the literary treasures of his own country, 
but has spent some months most industriously 
in England, completing and disentangling 
from the most approved but least consulted 
repositories of information on this side of the 
Atlantic those threads of the story which his 
studies in America had left imperfect or per- 
plexed. Although greatly superior in these 
respects to those who have preceded him in 
his field of inquiry, he always writes mosiesty: 
and with that genial appreciation of the 
labors of others which is so graceful, yet 
natural, a feature in the character of the 
student whose heart is really in his work, 


and who knows from experience how difficult’ 


*t is to be effective yet faithful, and. how easy 
it is tobe agreeable and incorrect. He has 
interwoven with his general narrative of the 
planting of New England, some well-written 
and usually correct* summaries of the con- 
temporary history of the old country, which 
determined in a large degree the course of 
events in the new. The literary faults of the 
bogk are, that it is written in too unvaried and 
level a style, and tasks the memory of the 
general reader rather too much by a want of 
due proportion between the space allotted to 
greater and less important events in the 
history of the colony. Perhaps this last de- 
fect was to some extent unavoidable, as it is 

* We may allude, however, to one singular slip 
which occurs in speaking of Captain John Venn, 
who is described as “ one of the five whom King 
Charles made the disastrous attempt to arrest for 
high treason’ (p. 805). ‘This is an error so palpa- 
ble to every student of English history, that.it can 
only have arisen from some momentary confusion 
in the mind of the writer between the accusation 
of the five members (Pym, Hampden, Strode, 
Holles, and Haselrig) and the proclamation of the 
king during the Civif War, in which Captain John 


Venn was, with others, specially excepted from 
pardon. 
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difficult to give adequately any notion of t) 

real life and feelings of men so situated as the 
early settlers, without employing largely the 
words in which they themselves describe their 
proceedings, and which (as might be conjec- 
tured from analogous cases) are altogether 
wantiig in the subordination of detail to its 
significance. What Mr. Palfrey’s narrative, 
however, loses from. this cause in one way, 
it gains in another in picturesqueness of the 
best, and most legitimate sort. The English 
reader may perhaps complain of the length 
of the descriptions of English politics, as 
possessing for him less freshness and utility ; 
but the work being addressed to a transatlan- 
tic “ public,” the objection (if valid in itself) 
could hardly be sustained. We are inclined 
to think, however, that a few more general 
paragraphs, introducing and resuming the 
general stream of the story, would haye 
greatly facilitated the progress of the reader 
through the minuter details of particular 
eyents, and might have been easily, and with 
advantage, connected with that reference to 
politics in the home country which forms a 
valuable feature in the work. In speaking 
of the principal actors in his drama, Mr. Pal- 
frey has brought together pretty well all that 
can be gathered from contemporary accounts; 
but he has not made. any. attempt to combine 
these elements into distinct and living por- 
traits of the men. Of course this defect in 
the realization of character is rather to. be 
regretted as a drawback to the author's nat- 
ural qualifications as an interpreter of history, 
than to be brought as an impeachment against 
the literary execution of his task. He has 
merely waived the attempt to do that which 
he probably felt did not lie within his own 
range of powers; and his want of affectation 
in so doing is only in strict harmony with the 
sensible and manly simplicity by which his 
labors are throughout distinguished. In the 
discussion of some of the nicer points of po- 
litical principle and policy which arise inciden- 
tally in the course of his narrative, Mr. Pal- 
frey exhibits considerable clearness of appre- 
ciation of the real points at issue, and much 
candor and impartiality in estimating the 
comparative claims of the two sides of the 
question. His own verdict, at the same time, 
in such cases, is not a hesitating or indistinct 
one. On the whole, therefore, it will be per- 
ceived that, in our opinion, the work to which 
he has devoted so much time and research is 
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likely to prove @ most valuable contribution 
to the history of British colonies, and an in- 
teresting book of reference for those who are 
desirous of gaining a just insight into the 
working of great social and religious im- 
pulses under entirely new conditions, and of 
comparing the different development of iden- 
tical principles in the bosom of a country in 
an advanced stage of civilization, and on the 
virgin soil of a new world. 
Midway between the equator and the pole, 
on the eastern coast of North America, are 
clustered, over an area of sixty-five thousand 
square miles, the group of English colonies 
which have received the joint name of “ New 
England.” Ina rough manner they may be 
described as constituting the southern portion 
of a peninsula formed by the St. Lawrence 
and Hudson rivers. The lakes George and 
Qhamplain continuing, with scarcely a break, 
the water-line of the Hudson, discharge their 
surplus waters through a smaller stream at a 
point very little above the tidal limit of the 
St. Lawrence, and render the insulation al- 
most complete. “ Of that long depression of 
nine hundred miles, from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Hudson, 
the tide-waters cover six hundred and fifty 
miles; while, for the remaining two hundred 
and fifty, the elevation above the ocean is not 
so great as is reached by ordinary structures 
reared by the hand of man.” Of this penin- 
sula the northern portion still forms an in- 
tegral part of the British empire—as East 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia ; 
while the New. England States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, carry us again 
to the ocean on the south and east,and to the 
semi-kindred state of New York on the west. 
A double mountain-belt stretches across the 
peninsula, in a direction nearly parallel to the 
insulating water-line. “The mountains have 
a regular increase in elevation from south to 
north;” but the rise of the valley is less 
regular; while along the coast-line extends a 
wide beach of sand. The soil generally is 
not fertile; Massachusetts being the least 
fruitful of the six states, and the lands border- 
ing on the larger rivers, the Penobscot, Ken- 
nebec, and Connecticut, being (through alluvial 
deposits) the most productive. The interior 
of Maine contributes the largest proportion 
of good arable soil; New Hampshire and 
Vermont take the lead as grazing grounds. 
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Every part of the country is.well provided / 
with fresh water; but the great and sudden 
variations of temperature — quite unprece- 
dented in’ the experience of the old country 
—impair the healtliness of the climate; and 
while the configuration of the surface secures 
New England from a prevalence of the fevers 
of marshy districts, pulmonary consumption| 
claims a large proportion of victims. That} 
remarkable neck of land, one point of which’ 
is Cape Cod, and into which Massachusetts 
tapers at its eastern extremity, makes a broad 
line of demarcation between the climate to 
the north and south of its protecting barrier. 
While the northern highlands have to endure 
long winters, and dry, northwest winds, and 
the eastern coast-lands suffer from the influ- 
ence of the tides of icy waters which descend 
upon them, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
sheltered by this natural defence, rejoice’ in 
the warmer tides and softer gales of the 
south. The rivers of New England, though 
of considerable length, are navigable only for 
short distances and, beyond their supply of 


viceable basins which are formed by their 
outlets to the sea. “ Winter lasts through 
nearly half the year, and no verdure but that 
of evergreens resists the annual cold; and an 
unmelted mass of snow often covers the 
ground for months. The late and sudden 
bursting forth of the spring severely tasks the 
laborer; while the rapid growth which fol- 
lows surprises the traveller from a lower Jati- 
tude. 

Some of the aspects of nature are of rare 
beauty. No other country presents a more 
gorgeous appearance of the sky than that of 
the New England summer sunset, none & 
more brilliant painting of the forests than 
that with which the sudden maturity of the 
foliage transfigures the landscape of autumn. 
No air is more delicious than that of the 
warm but bracing October and November 
breezes of the Indian summer of New Eng- 
land.” Such as the climate now is, so was it, 
probably, at the time of the first Eyropean 
settlements. 

The moderate attractions of such a country, 
requiring the constant addition of the labor 
of man to the free munificence of nature, 
would not easily have secured any large ac- 
cession of settlers, even ltad its existence not 
been shrouded for centuries from the Old 
World by a mandate of Providence, which 
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‘“Cbade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 
The rovers of Norway.and Iceland may have 
penetrated at an early period to the northern- 
most portion of the American continent, and 
have gained some indistinct and transient im- 
preasions of the existence of what is the civil- 
ized America of the present day. The Welsh 
Madoe might or might not have found his 
way, at a somewhat later period, to the shores 
of Florida. . But these traditional visits, if 
they ever took place, had no lasting or im- 
portant results ; and the stream of intercourse 
between the eastern and western boundaries 
of the Atlantic commences properly with 
those expeditions which led Columbus to the 
discovery of the West India Islands and of 
the mainland of America at one point, and 
which, much about the same time, brought 
John and Sebastian Cabot, the Venetian mer- 
chants of Bristol, to the coast of Labrador or 
Newfoundland, giving them perhaps a passing 
glimpse of the headlands and bays of New 
England. The discovery of North America 
by the Cabots was in June, 1497; and from 
that time down to the year 1620, the adven- 
turous spirits of Europe, of nearly every 
nation, in turn visited and aimed at some 
settlement of the newly-discovered land. 
Bartholomew Gosnold, a mariner of the West 
of England, was (as far as we know) the first, 
with four of his companions, to set foot on 
the soil of Massachusetts, in the year 1602. 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert first conceived a scheme of systematic 
colonization. A French community main- 
tained a feeble and precarious existence to 
the north © in, the colony of Acadie. The 
Pophams, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and, not 
least, the extraordinary adventurer Captain 
John Smith (founder of Virginia), and his 
associate Dermer, all hoped and schemed and 
struggled, with varying suceess, but in every 
instance with ultimate disappointment, to se- 
cure a satisfactory footing for Englishmen on 
this American ground, Two companies— 
colonies, as they were called, of Virginia— 
formed at London and Plymouth, were incor- 
porated with the express purpose of carrying 
out this cherished project. But North Vir- 
ginia, or, as Captain John Smith first chris- 
tened it, New England, remained at the close 
of this period uncolonized, and with the dis- 
heartening tradition of continuous and disas- 
trous failure in its attempted settlement. “A 
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iat commercial enterprise, commanding 
money and court favor, had attempted with- 
out success.” ‘Tudors and Stuarts vainly sane- 
tioned and promoted the establishment of a 
new English state; but the sturdy English 
spirit of resistance to the tyranny of the later 
found its congenial work in subduing to the 
use of man the only soil on which God could 
be freely worshipped. 

The colony of Plymouth was the first fruit 
of this religious movement; and with the 
origin of that settlement is connected the 


the ship Mayflower. The germ of their com-| 
pany was a small Separatist. congregation 


James I. assembled for worship in the village 
of Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. 
Clifton, previously the rector of the adjoining 
parish of Babworth, was the pastor of this 
little church. John Robinson was its teacher ; 
William Brewster, a former protégé of Secre- 
tary Davison (of Mary Queen of Scots noto- 
riety), was its principal lay member, and 
under his influence the congregation received 
an accession in the person of William Brad- 
ford, then “a young man of decent condition 
and some little estate,” who, “ beg of a 
feeble constitution and left doubly an orphan 
in early childhood, became precociously. re- 
flecting and wise,” and has connected his 
name imperishably with the history of New 
England by his governorship of the colony 
during some of the most critical periods of its 
early struggles for existence. Harassed by 
the persecuting spirit of Archbishop Baneroft, 
this Scrooby congregation resolved to seek 
shelter in the Low Countries. Their emigra- 
tion thither had all the character of a hasty 
and intercepted flight; for Bancroft not only 
persecuted, but forbade by a royal proclama- 
tion the escape of his victims from the scene 
of their trials, 

At Amsterdam, where they reiissembled, 
they met with fresh misfortunes in dissensions 
with two congregations from London and 
Gainsborough, who had sought the same 
retreat, ‘To avoid these complications, Rob- 
inson and the rest of Mr. Clifton’s compan- 
ions removed to Leyden. The old pastor 
himself remained till his death at Amsterdam. 
The trials and discouragements of this period 
are vividly portrayed in the recently recovered 
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‘a latid of strangers, they “ fell to such trades 
‘and employments as they best could, valuing 
peace and their spiritual comfort above any 
other riches whatsoever; and at last they 
came to raise a competent and comfortable 
living, but with hard: and continual labor. 
Enjoying much sweet and delightful society 
and spiritual comfort together, they grew in 
knowledge and other gifts and graces of the 
Spirit of God, and lived together in peace and 
tove and holiness. And many came unto 
them from divers parts of England, so as 
they.grew a great congregation.” But their 
numbers at the largest did not reach beyond 
from two to three hundred individuals. The 
magistrates of Leyden testified to their blame- 
‘Jess conduct; and for this and the harmony 
which reigned within their body, his contem- 
poraries bestow the chief praise on the calm 
wisdom and gentle disposition of Robinson, 
which also gradually imparted a softer and 
more tolerant character to his Calvinistic 
teachings. But the continued toil and priva- 
tions of their hard life produced, as age came 
on, the natural desire to seek for themselves 
and their children “a better and an easier 
place of living,” and one which would afford 
greater,attraction to their suffering brethren 
in England. . “They pondered, debated, 
fasted, and prayed, and came to the conclu- 
sion to remove.” But whither they should 
remove was a more difficult question. The 
Dutch proffered an asylum in Zealand, or the 
protection of their government in the settle- 
ments which they were attempting on Hud- 
son’s river. Some spoke of Raleigh’s favorite 
“Guiana ; ” others, and these prevailed, urged 
them to go out under the wing of the Eng- 
lish Virginia Corporation. It was resolved, 
however, to establish a colony independent of 
the feeble community in Virginia, which was 
the sole memorial of the labors of Captain 
John Smith. But, as a preliminary, they had 
to guard against a re-imposition of the eccle- 
siastical chains from which they had escaped ; 
and two of their number, Robert Cushman 
and John Carver (afterwards the first gov- 
ernor of the new colony), were sent on a 
mission to England with this purpose. “They 
were the bearers of ‘Seven Articles’ which 
‘the church of Leyden sent to the Council of 
England to be considered of.’ The first ex- 
presses assent to the doctrines of the Church 
of England ; the secund,a persuasion of their 
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communion with churchmen ;,the third, an 
acknowledgment of the royal authority, and 
of the rightful obedience of the ‘subject, 
‘either active, if the thing commanded be 
not against God's word, or passive, if it be, 
except pardon can be obtained,’ The fourth 
and fifth, in language which at the first read- 
ing occasions surprise, but which was carefully 
chosen and guarded, own the lawfulness of the 
appointment and jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
officers. The sixth and seventh disallow to 
ecclesiastical tribunals any authority but 
what is derived from the king, and avow a 
desire ‘to give unto all superiors due honor, 
to preserve the unity of the Spirit with all 
that fear God, to have peace with all men,’ 
and to receive instruction whereinsoever they 
had erred.” There was evidently in ‘this 
paper an attempt to slur over, to an almost 
dangerous extent, the right of private judg- 
ment on which they really stood. But it 
must be remembered that this right was in 
practice rendered precarious rather by. the 
close surveillance of the eeclesiastical tribu- 
nals in matters of ceremonial and discipline, 
than by the more general operation of the 
civil power in support of the established doc- 
trine of the Church, That doctrine was still 
Calvinistic, though the star of Laud and 
sacerdotal Arminianism was rising above the 
horizon. If the church of Leyden could be 
removed from under the immediate eye of 
the ecclesiastical inquisitors, all the liberty of 
conscience which they as yet desired would 
be virtually secured. Abstractions about 
possible rights of ecclesiastical officers in ex- 
treme cases became unimportant, if they 
could be avoided practically by distance, and 
the comparative indifference and cumbrous 
and slow action of the civil officers of the 
crown. But any direct sanction from the 
king to this evasion of ecclesiastical authority 
proved to be unattainable ; and all that they 
could procure through the interest of power- 
ful friends, was the silent acquiescence of the 
crown in the patent which they were negoti- 
ating from the Virginia Corporation. . “ After 
renewed consultation, it was resolved to take 
the hazard, and ‘to rest herein in God’s prov- 
idence, as they had done in other things.’” 
Their patent was from the London Company, 
to which the colonization of South Virginia 
had been granted; but as they eventually 
settled beyond the limits of the territory to 
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contract proved to be that with certain Lon- 
don merchants, who became, as: “ adven- 
turers,” promoters: of the project and the 
mainstay of its expenses, on certain. rather 
stringent conditions, which reduced the emi- 
grants to little better than the position of 
servants, except in so far as purchasing 
of shares might admit them into the body of 
merchant adventurers. They were not even 
allowed (as they had at first stipulated) to 
have two days in each week for their private 
use, or on the division of the property, at the 
end of seven years, to be the proprietors of 
their own houses and of the cultivated land 
attachetl to them. But hard as these condi- 
tions were, they had no alternative but to 
submit to them; and all preliminaries being 
at length arranged, on the 22nd of July, 1620, 
nearly twelve yéars after their emigration 
from England, they embarked at Delft Haven, 
in avessel called the Speedwell, which con- 
veyed them to Southampton, where the May- 
flower awaited them as the companion vessel 
for their longer and more adventurous voy- 
age. The emigrants amounted in number to 
about a hundred and twenty persons; the 
rest preferring to remain at Leyden for the 
present, with their pastor, Robinson. The 
expedition sailed from Southampton at the 
beginning of August; but the Speedwell 
proving unseaworthy, they had put back to 
Plymouth, and on the 6th of September the 
Mayflower started for her destination on a 
solitary voyage, with a hundred and two col- 
onists—men, women, and children. The 
church at Leyden contributed the greatest 
portion of the emigrants (one or two of them 
of Dutch and French extraction), but several 
adventurers of kindred spirit had joined 
them in England. Of the original Scrooby 
congregation only Bradford and Brewster can 
be ascertained to have sailed in the May- 
flower. Of the later accessions to the Ley- 
den church, the most eminent was Edward 
Winslow, afterwards the third governor of 
New Plymouth, a native of Droitwich in 
Worcestershire ; a man of higher social posi- 
tion than most of the emigrants, who at the 
age of thirty-five cast in his lot with them 
in their adventure. The course of the vessel 
appears to have been originally directed to 
what is now the State of New Jersey, within 
the patent of the London*Company; but 
finding themselves “among perilous shoals 
and breakers,” they turned northwards, and 
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at early dawn, on the 9th of November, 1620,. 
the sixty-fourth day of their voyage, “they, 
came in, sight of the white sand-banks of 
Cape Cod;” and two days afterwards, “ at 
noon on a Saturday near the close of autumn,” 

dropped anchor in the roadstead of what i is. 
now Princetown. 

The history of the settlement of the colony. 
of Plymouth may be divided into three suc 
cessive periods: the second commencing with 
the incorporation in the mother country of. 
the council for New England, and the grant 
of a patent under it to the Plymouth emi- 
grants; the third inaugurating the formal re- 
lease of the infant colony from its thraldom 
to the merchant adventurers. This was in 
the year 1627. In the following year the 
projectors of another colony—* Massachu- 
setts ’—received their grant from the council: 
for New England; and in 1630 the main 
body of these fresh colonists arrived at Salem, 
under the guidance of their first governor, 
John Winthrop. The colony of “ Connecti- 
cut” followed in 1689, their first governor be~ 
ing John Haynes ; and four years afterwards 
“New Haven ” was constituted as one com- 
munity, though some of its constituent ele- 
ments had existed previously in a scattered 
form. The same may be said of the fifth 
New-England colony, that of. “ Providence, 
Plantation,” the establishment of which falle, 
beyond the period to which Mr. Pelliny? 8 
present volume is confined. 

It is needless to say, that we cannot pre- 
tend, within our narrow limits, to give any 
detailed account of the work of colonization, 
of which we have just indicated the general 
outline. We can only draw attention to those. 
more important features in the story which 
will convey the best representation of the na- 
ture of the difficulties with which the colonists 
had to contend. After what we have said of 
the climate and soil of New England, it is not 
necessary that we should enlarge on the 
hardships and toil to which they had to sub- 
mit during the first winters of their establish- 
ment in their new country; our readers will 
find as little difficulty in realizing the discour- 
agements which sickness and death, and the 
petty jealousies and feuds, from which no 
company of men is entirely free, produced 
within the infant colonies. More serious still 
were the sociul disorders attendant on the ar- 
rival from time to time of new settlers, some 





of whom were animated rather by the spirit 
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of adventure of Drake and Hawkins than by 
the noble religious faith which was the~ foun- 
dation and charter of the original settlement. 
As the communities passed beyond the first 
stage of their struggle with nature for daily 
existence, politics assumed, as elsewhere 
among free Englishmen, a paramount im- 
portance; and, from the very constitution of 
the colonies, religious questions entered largely 
into, and formed the very pith of these con- 
troversies. But besides the contest with na- 
ture, and their internal feuds and complica- 
tions, there was a third peril to which the 
existence of these commonwealths was ex- 
posed,—the hostility of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the adjacent districts, The “red 
man” of North America has been rendered 
familiar to the English publie in such an in- 
teresting and agreeable point of view by the 
romantic creations of Fennimore Cooper, and 
_ the pen and pencils of other American artists, 
that many will experience a feeling of disap- 
pointment, if not something stronger, when 
they peruse the plain, matter-of-fact, and un- 
flattering portraiture of the native races 
which they will find in Mr. Palfrey’s pages. 
It has, nevertheless, every internal mark of 
faithfulness to the truth; and to this the per- 
sonal observation of the author may in some 
degree have contributed. A more singular 
contrast, in many respects, to the Puritan 
settlers can scarcely be conceived than that 
presented by their aboriginal neighbors. If 
the Puritan stamp was too deeply impressed 
on the middle classes in England to be ever 
completely obliterated, notwithstanding all the 
changes of time and circumstance, we might 
almost say, at the risk of provoking a smile 
at our expense, that some of the marked 
characteristics of the North-American Indian 
are faithfully reproduced in the gentlemanly 
pococurantes of our own aristocracy. When 
the Puritans of New England found it neces- 
sary to enter into closer relations with the 
Sachems and Sagamores of the western con- 
tinent, they (characteristically enough) bound 
them over to the observance of the Decalogue. 
“When they came to the fourth command- 
ment, the proposal and the reply were as fol- 
lows: ‘Not to do any unnecessary work on 
the Sabbath day, especially within the gates 
of Christian towns. Answer. It is easy to 
them; they have not much to do on any day, 
and they can well take their ease on that 
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sionally relieved by extraordinary. feats of 
strength and activity. “It was said they 
could run eighty or a hundred miles in a day, 
and back again in the next two.” They were 
hunters, fishers, and fowlers in periodic’ 
method; but they sank’ wnder continuous 
labor. Their habitual demeanor was serenely 
indifferent. “They seareely wept or smiled.” 
“They could support life on the scantiest 
quantity of food, and the innutritious stimu- 
lus of tobacco seemed almost enough to sup- 
ply its place; though at-times a gourmand- 
izing rage seemed to possess them, and they 
could be as ravenous in abundance as they 
were eapable of being abstemious ‘under 
necessity.” “When not engaged in war or 
in hunting, the New-England savage would 
pass whole weeks in sleep or sitting silent 
with his elbows on his knées,” without the 
energy even to cleanse his wigwam. But “a 
game of football, in which he was expert, or 
of quoits, or a wrestling-bout, or a dance,” in 
which, however, “women did not mingle, 
afforded some oceasional variety. The fumes 
of tobacco yielded a sort of dreamy exhilara- 
tion. He was a desperate gambler. He 
would stake his arms, the wrapping of furs 
that covered him, his stock of winter provis- 
ions, his cabin, his wife, finally his personal 
liberty, on the chance of play. Destitute of 
the means of drunkenness till he was tempted 
by the stranger, he” plunged, as soon as he 
had opportunity, into desperate excess in 
drinking.” “ What little there was in him 
of mental development or action, was in har- 
monious relation with the conditions of his 
life. His European neighbors observed the 
skill of some of his devices for fishing,” his 
snow-shoes, his method of dressing the skins 
of animals, and the keenness of his percep- 
tive faculties. “He tracked his game or his 
enemy by indications on the surface of the 
ground, in the motion of trees,in faint sounds 
without significance to another ear. No won- 
ders of nature or of art stimulated his dull 
curiosity, or lighted up his vacant eye. But 
while his own countenance was rarely seen to 
express emotion, he was skilled to read the 
passions of others in their aspect.” The bond 
between parent and child scarcely survived 
the dawn of manhood in the latter, while the 
wife was the drudge and unhonored slave of 
her male associfte. Their continency was of 
a physical rather than moral character ; their 





day.’” But this chronic indolence was occa- 
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Their civil prganization was not only patriar- 
chal, but almost confined to the family; the 
authority of the Sachems and Sagamores was 
fitful and indefinite. Traditions of valor and 
suceess were equally vague as respected indi- 
vidual glory, and belonged rather to the gen- 
eral stock of the reputation of the tribe. To 
this cause it may be owing that the heroic lay 
of the bard was entirely wanting. “ Their 
songs of festivity or war were not so much 
chants as howls or yells.” The war-dance 
was their best claim to dramatic power; and 
their eloquence derived its chief force from 
being the simple statement of facts in the 
language supplied by the natural objects 
which surrounded their every-day life. In 
short, the North-American Indian was, in one 
sense particularly, the child of nature ; for his 
acquirements and all that was attractive in 
his character were, in the strictest sense, 
natural, and indicated no progressive devel- 
opment and no individual greatness. Looked 
at, indeed, in an individual point of view, no 
character could be less interesting and more 
discouraging. 

Such were and are the great features of the 
Indian character, according to Mr, Palfrey’s 
estimate ; and if the evident bias in his mind 
against the Red Indian has in some respects 
led him to dwell too strongly on their failings, 
and sympathize too little with their natural 
virtues, we believe that the truth lies in this 
direction rather than with the other, and 
what in England is the more popular, preju- 
dice in their favor. “A probable computa- 
tion of the native population of New England 
at the time of the first English immigrations, 
places the number not far from fifty thousand. 
Of this aggregate, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island together may have contained one half, 
and Maine about two-thirds of the other half. 
Vermont, Western Massachusetts, and North- 
ern New Hampshire, were almost, if not abso- 
lutely, without inhabitants.” The specific 
names of these Indian tribes possess little 
interest for an English reader. The best 
known is that of the Mohegans; those with 
Which the Plymouth colonists first came in 
contact were the Nausets, along Cape Cod 
(dependents of the greater tribe of the Pok- 
anokets), and the Narragansetts, who were 
accused by the rival tribe of leanings to the 
French colony in Nova Scotia in preference, 
and to the prejudice of the English settlers, 
The intercourse between the colonists and the 
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natives passed through the usual. stages of . 
ostentatious friendship’ and treaties of alli- . 
ance and fealty, suspicious conduct and. dis- 

trust, plotted treachery discovered and pun- 

ished with energetic severity, and open war. 

The colony of Massachusetts, however, was 

very little troubled with these Indian compli- 
cations during the early years of its existence, 

most of the larger tribes dwelling far inland. 

In Connecticut alone did the Indian “ contro- 

versy ” assume the character of a regular war; 

for the exploits of Captain Miles Standish, in: 
the first days of Plymouth colony, cannot lay 

claim to any such designation, , On the whole, 

the intercourse between the early settlers and 

the colonists was of a more amicable charac-- 
ter than we might have anticipated, if we did 

not reflect that it was the expansion of the, 
colonies which first seriously affected their: 
common interests, . 

On the very day on which,the Mayflower 
cast anchor on the New-England coast, her 
passengers dr@ up and signed the following. 
solemn declaration and engagement, which 
has too important a bearing on any estimate 
of the character of the undertaking, and. of 
those who had embarked in it, to be passed 
over in any notice of the subject, however. 
brief :— 


“Tn the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of. 
our dread sovereign lord King James, by the 
grace of God of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c., 
having undertaken, for the glory of God and 
advancement of the Christian faith, and honour 
of our king and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents sofemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God, and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body-politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance 
of the ends aforesaid; and by virture hereof 
to enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
-— laws, ordimances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony; unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience.” 

“ Such,” observes our author, “ was the be- 
ginning of the colony of Plymouth. To the 
end of its separate history, it continued to be 
a humble community in numbers and in 
wealth. When four years had passed, the 
village consisted of only thirty-two cabins, in- 
habited by a hundred and eighty persons, 
The government of the Company was pre- 
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scribed by the majority of voice#and admin- 
istered by one of its members, with another 
public assistant. It was not so much @ com- 
monwealth as a factory, of which the head 
bore the title of governor. Six years later it 
numbered three hundred persons; five years 
after this it had added two hundred more; 
and at the end of its life of seventy years, its 
ac pret scattered through several towns, 

d probably not come to exceed eight thou- 
sand. It is on account of the virtue displayed 
in its constitution and management, and of the 
great consequences to which it ultimately led, 
that the colony of Plymouth claims the atten- 
tion of mankind. In any other view, its 
records would be unattractive,” containing as 
they do little else than “ the building of log- 
houses, the turning of sand-heaps into corn- 
fields, dealings with stupid Indians and with 
overreaching partners in trade, anxious strug- 
gles to.get a living; and at most, the suffer- 
ings of men, women, and children, wasting 
under cold, sickness, and famine.” 


It was the 11th of December (0.8:) when 
a party of the pilgrims fffst landed at 
Plymouth, and found it, to use their own 
words, “a place, as they supposed, fit for sit- 
uation.” Five days later the whole company 
arrived. “There was found a convenient 
harbor, ‘compassed with a goodly land.’ 
The country was well wooded. It had clay, 
sand, and shells, for bricks, mortar, and pot- 
tery, and stone for walls and chimneys; the 
sea and beach promised abundance of fish and 
fowl, and ‘ four or five small running brooks’ 
brought a supply of ‘ very sweet fresh water.’ 
After prayer for further divine guidance, they 
fixed upon a spot for the erection of their 
dwellings, in the neighborhood of a brook 
‘and many delicate springs, and of a hill 
suitable for a look-out and a defence.” A 
storm interrupted their proceeding. When 
it was passed, so many of them as could went 
on shore, and felled and carrried timber, to 
provide themselves stuff for building. Then 
came Sunday, when “the people on shore 
heard a cry of some,savages as they thought, 
Which caused an alarm and to stand on their 
guard, expecting an assault; but all was 
quiet.” They were still without the shelter 
of a roof; but the Sabbath was kept strictly; 
and it was on the next day,—the Christmas 
festival of the churches of the Old World,— 
that, as they record, “we went on shore, 
some to fell timber, some to saw, some to cut, 
and some to carry; so no man rested all that 
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day.” From that ‘day forward, toil; ‘atid 
ptivation, and fatal sickness were their con- 
stant companions through thé long winter. 
But the season seems to have been an unusu- 
ally mild one for the place, since Winslow 
did not consider it colder than an English 
one. 

The place which they had chosen for the 
seat of their colony was on the mainland of 
Massachusetts, in a bay opening to the north- 
east, and which is formed to the south by that 
projecting headland, with a southern face of 
which again commences the great oval bay 
eribraced by the curious neck of land on 
which Cape Cod is situated. An independent 
settlement was attempted by a Mr. Weston, 
one of the’ London adventurers, at a place 
called Wessagusset (now Weymouth), on the 
south side of the deep irregular bay on the 
west of which Boston now stands; but his 
company was so disorderly, and the attitude 
of the Indian tribes so alarming, that the 
colonists dispersed; and most of them, with 
their leader, took refuge at Plymouth, being 
received with a hospitality to which their 
previous conduct towards their hosts gave 
little claim. Settlements, however, were 
gradually made on various points in and 
about this “ Massachusetts” Bay, as it was 
called. Besides isolated colonists, there grew 
up smaller or larger communities at Mount 
Wollaston, Cape Ann, Nantasket (Hull), and 
Naumkeag, which became celebrated, under 
its later name of “ Salem,” as the parent of 
the colony of Massachusetts. Further north- 
wards, Agamenticus, afterwards York, and 
Saco (a few miles up the river of that name), 
are said to have “ received their first English 
inhabitants under the auspices of Gorgés, 
within three or four years after the planta- 
tion at Plymouth.” Some small settlements 
were established on the Piscataqua river, in 
the more immediate vicinity of York, Pisca- 
taqua (now Portsmouth), Cocheco (now 
Dover}, Monhegan, atid others. These set- 
tlements owed their origin to fresh adven- 
turers from England, strengthened in some 
cases by draughts of men from the Plymouth 
colony. Allerton, a native of this colony, 


obtained, in 1628, a new patent from the New 
England council for lands further to the north, 
on the Kennebec, and immediately « erected 
a house up above in that river, in the most 





convenient place for trade.” Wessagusset, 
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after being a second time colonized and again 
partially abandoned, assumed at length the 
character of a permanent settlement. 

The French settlements in Nova Scotia, 
and on the St. Lawrence, were captured by 
an armed expedition from England in 1629, 
and “for a little time New France disap- 
peared from the map of America ; but, as far 
back as the year 1614, the foundation had 
been laid of the Dutch town of New Amster- 
dam. (the future New York), on Manhattan 
island, at the mouth of the Hudson river, and 
in 1628 -its population is believed to have 
numbered two hundred and seventy persons ; 
while the expanding colony of the New 
Netherlands, of which it was the capital, en- 
croached on the English domain. At about 
the same time the old English settlement of 
Plymouth emerged from its first years of trial 
and depression into a more promising era of 
growing prosperity. 

Such was the general distribution of the 
European settlements from the St. Lawrence 
to the Hudson, when the second great colony 
of New England had its beginning. The 
colony of Plymouth sprang from a congrega- 
tion of Separatists escaping from ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution ; the colony of Massachusetts 
(with which it is often confounded by modern 
writers) originated in the bosom of the Eng- 
lish church, from those members of its com- 
munion who, disgusted at the turn which 
things were taking in both church and state, 


and despairing of any improvement at home, 
conceived the idea of transplanting the seeds 


of civil and religious liberty to the other. side 
of the Atlantic, and rearing in New England 
a model state, which should realize all the 
aspirations of the Puritan party in the mother 
country. In short, while Plymouth was the 
offspring of a band of fugitive religionists, 
Massachusetts was the work of Puritan states- 
men and beneficed clergymen of the Puritan 
school. This fact connects it more closely 
with the civil and religious history of England, 
and gives to its establishment something of 
the character of a great national movement. 
It gained this character, however, from acci- 
dental circumstances. Mr. John White, rector 
of Dorchester, at the head of the “ Dorchester 
Adventurers,” procured, in 1923, the transfer 
from the colony of New Plymouth of the site 
of Cape Ann. Cape Ann was abandoned in 
1626 for Naumkeag, on the northern shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. ‘The business came to 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 321 
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agitation afresh in London,”.and ceased to be 
only the enterprise of “ Dorchester fishermen 
looking for a profitable exercise of their 
trade;” and on the 19th of March, 1628, a 
grant was obtained from the council for New 
England “ of lands extending ‘from the At- 
lantic to the Western ocean, and in width 
from a line running three miles north of the 
river Merrimac to a line three miles south of 
the Charles.” The patentees of this ample 
domain were, “Sir Henry Roswell and Sir 
John Young, knights, and Thomas Southcote, 
John Humphrey, John Endicott, and Simon 
Whitcomb, gentlemen.” The two first, and 
probably. the third, were Devonshire men; 
Humphrey. was from Lincolnshire; Whit- 
comb is believed to have been a London mer- 
chant. Gorges gives us the following account of 
the motives by which the new projectors were 
actuated. “Having mentioned the angry dis- 
solution by King Charles of his second parlia- 
ment, and his imprisonment of some of the 
patriot leaders, he proceeds to say, that these 
transactions ‘ took all hope of reformation of 
church government from many not affecting 
episcopal jurisdiction, nor the usual practice 
of the common prayers of the church ; whereof 
there were several sorts, though not agreeing 
among themselves, yet all of like dislike of 
these particulars, Some of the discreeter 
sort, to avoid what they found themselves 
subject unto, made use of their friends to pro- 
cure from the council for the affairs of New 
England to settle a colony within their limite; 
to which it pleased the thrice-honored Lord 
of Warwick to write to me, then at Plymouth, 
to candescend that a patent might be granted 
to such as then sued for it. Whereupon I 
gave my approbation so far forth as it might 
not be prejudicial to my son Robert Gorges’ 
interests, whereof he had a patent under the 
seal of the council. Hereupon there was a 
grant passed as was thought reasonable.’” 
Endicott established himself at Naumkeag 
in September; and in commemoration of an 
amicable arrangement effected between the 
new settlers and those who had already pos- 
session of the spot, its name was changed to 
“ Salem,” the Hebrew for “ peaceful.” From 
that time for nearly forty years Endicott 
played an important part in New England 
affairs. The next stage in the formation of the 
new colony was’the great enlargement of the 
company, of which Roswell was the head, in 





numbers and the importance of its members, 
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and its consequent incorporation by royal 
charter, on the 4th of March, 1629, under the 
title of the “Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England ;” and | 
under this instrument the colony of Massa- 
chusetts conducted its affairs for fifty-five 
years. 

By the charter twenty more names were 
added to those of the six patentees of the 
grant from the Council for New England. | 

, Power was given forever to the freemen of 
the Company “to elect annually from their 
own number a governor, deputy-governor, and 
eighteen assistants, and to make laws and 
ordinances not repugant to the laws of Eng- 
land. Four meetings of the Company were 
to be held in a year, and others might be 
convened in a manner prescribed. Meetings 
of the governor, deputy-governor, and assist- 
ants were to be held once a month, or oftener; 
and they were authorized, but not required, 
to administer to freemen the oaths of suprem- 
acy and allegiance. The Company might 
transport settlers not ‘restrained by special 
name.’ They had authority to admit new 
associates, and establish the terms of their 
admission, and elect and constitute such 
officers as they should see fit for the ordering 
and managing of their affairs. They were 
empowered to ‘ encounter, repulse, repel, and 
resist by force of arms, as well by sea as by 
dand, and by all fitting ways and means what- 
soever, all such persons as should at any time 
attempt or enterprise the destruction, inva- 
sion, detriment, or annoyance to the said 
plantation inhabitants.’ Nothing was said of 
religious liberty ;” but a case soon occurred 
which brought out in strong colors the special 
character of the emigration, and which has 
been hastily commented upon as a proof of 
the intolerance of the colonists, and the im- 
pudence of their claim to the name of patrons 
of that great cause. 

A church system had speedily been organ- 
ized at Salem; a pastor and teacher being 
chosen, and solemnly ordained to their re- 
spective offices by the laying on of ,hands of 
three or four of the gravest men in the col- 
ony and of each other. The pastor, Mr. 
Higginson, then drew up “a confession of 
faith and church covenant, according to Scrip- 
ture,” of which “copies were delivered to 
thirty persons, and an invitation dispatched 
to the church at Plymouth to send messen- 
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day appointed for it having arrived, the two 
ministers prayed and preached, thirty persons 
assented to the covenant, and associated 
themselves as a-church ;” the ministers were 
again ordained by the imposition of hands, 
and “ Governor Bradford,” of Plymouth Cok 
ony, “and some others with him, arriving by 
sea, and being hindered by cross winds that 
they eould not be there at the beginning of the 
day, came into the assembly afterwards, and 
gave them the right hand of fellowship, wish- 
ing all prosperity and a blessed success unto 
such good proceedings.” This bold renun- 
ciation of the esclesiastical constitution of the 
Anglican Church led to a curious controversy. 
Two members of the colony (John and Sam- 
uel Browne) protested against it as a virtual 
secession from the church, said that the min- 
isters were “ Separatists; and would be Ana 
baptists,” and set up with some others a dis- 
tinct worship according to the Book of 
Common Prayer. Governor Endicott lost no 
time in hesitation as to the course he should 
pursue. He “told them that New England 
was no place for such as they, and therefore 
he sent them both back for England at the 
return of the sbips the same year.” The 
brothers Browne complained to the Company 
at home, who wrote letters to Endicott, cau- 
tioning him against proceedings which might 
bring odium upon them in the mother coun- 
try; but expressing no opinon on the merits 
of the case, on which they were probably of 
thesame mind as Endicott himself. This un- 
doubtedly has at first the appearance of an 
act of persecution ; but we think Mr. Palfrey 
has done good service by pointing out the 
real point at issue, and the real motive of the 
colonists. The Puritanism was in many of 
its phases intolerant, no one can deny; but 
much error would have been avoided, if it had 
been reollected that in such cases as those of 
the Brownes, the secession which was made 
was not a mere assertion of doctrine, but as- 
sumed the extension of the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the Church of England. over the 
new colony, and thus exposed the colonists to 
the re-imposition of that yoke upon them all 


actual existence of a legitimate episcopalian 
church in the town of Salem. The protest of 
the Brownes, in fact, was an act of treason 
against the new colony, threatening to sap 
its very foundations. With a Laud virtually 
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little.else than an invitation to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, of which that prelate would be only 
too ready to avail himself. 

This act of self-assertion on the part of the 
colony was followed by another of great im- 
portance, As the times grew rapidly worse 
in England for the friends of liberty, it be- 
came increasingly necessary to secure the 
right of self-government in the newly-consti- 
tuted colony; and this it was thought would 
be best effected’ by the transference of the 
charter and the seat of government of the 
Massachusetts Company from the old coun- 
try to the colony itself. “The old officers 
resigned, and their places were filled with 
persons of whom most or all were expecting 
to emigrate.” The new governor was John 
Winthrop, and around his career the history 
of the colony of Massachusetts henceforward 
gathers itself as a centre. Winthrop had at- 
tained the age of forty-two when he was called 
to this new sphere of action. He was of 
good family, “long settled at Groton in Suf- 
folk, where he had a property of £600 or 
£700 a year, the equivalent of at least £2000 
at the present day. His father and grand- 
father were lawyers;” he himself had been 
the intimate associate of several of the lead- 
ing spirits of the Puritan party; and from this 
time many of the names most eminent in the 
history of England appear more or less con- 
spicuously in connection with the fortunes of 
the rising commonwealth of the West. On 
the 7th of April, 1630, Winthrop and his 
company set sail from England in the ship 
Arbella, issuing at the same time a farewell 
address to their brethren “in and of the 
Church of England” whom they left behind. 
This address is said to have been drawn up by 
Mr. White of Dorchester. On the 12th of 
June they arrived at Salem; and before the 
winter were followed in succession by sixteen 
other vessels, making in all an addition of 
about one thousand emigrants, They were 
a welcome and necessary accession of strength 
to the colony; for one quarter of Endicott’s 
company had been carried off by sickness 
during the past winter, and two hundred of 
the new-comers,— including the Lady Arbella 
Johnson, a daughter of the Puritan Earl of 
Lincoln, who had accompanied her husband 
to his new home,—shared the same fate before 
the close of the autumn, the lady’s husband 
dying (it is said) of grief a few weeks after 
her. So untoward was the inauguration of 
the new government. , 
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Mishawum (already called “ Charlestown ”) 
was the town first ¢hosen for a capital; but 
an epidemic sickness at that place being as- 
cribed to a want of good water, and “ an ample 
supply of it being found in Boston, a portion 
of the people removed to that peninsula; and 
there, for the first time after their arrival on 
this continent, was held one of those quar- 
terly general courts of the Company of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay which were prescribed in a 
provision of the Charter.” At this time there 
were eight settlements about Boston Bay; 
and “ before winter, the governor and several 
of the principal persons had erected and oc- 
eupied some rude temporary habitations on 
the peninsula of Boston.” 

We must reluctantly pass over many simi- 
lar details, which illustrate the growth and 
extension of the new colony. One incident 
in the history of their first year’s privations 
has, however, too immediate a bearing on the 
character of the colonists to be omitted. At 
the beginning of the year 1631, there was so 
great a scarcity of food, that “a fast had. been 
appointed to be kept throughout the settle- 
ments, to implore Divine succor. The day 
before that which was to be thus solemnized, 
a vessel arrived from England with supplies. 
and a public thanksgiving was substituted.” 
Very remarkable is the language in which 
this occurrence is recorded by the settlers 
themselves. “Oh, the hunger that many suf- 
fered!” writes one of them, “and saw no 
hope in an eye of reason to be supplied, only 
by clams and mussels and fish.” “ In the ab- 
sence of bread,” says another, “they feasted 
themselves with fish: the women once a day, 
as the tide gave way, resorted to the mussels 
and clam-banks, which are a fish as big as 
horse-mussels, where they daily gathered their 
families food, with much heavenly discourse - 
of the provision Christ. had formerly made for 
many thousands of his followers in the wil- 
derness. Quoth one: ‘My husband hath 
travelled as far as Plymouth’ (which is near 
forty miles), ‘ and hath with great toil brought 
a little corn home with him ; and before that 
is spent, the Lord will assuredly provide.’ 
Quoth the other: ‘Our last peck of meal is 
now in the oven at home a-baking ; and many 
of our godly neighbors have quite spent all; 
and we owe one loaf of that little we have.’ 
Then spoke a third: ‘My husband hath ven- 
tured himself among the Indians for corn, 
and can get none; as also our honored gov- 
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ernor hath distributed his so far, that a day 
or two more will put an end to his store and 
all the rest. And yet methinks our children 
are as cheerful, fat, and lusty, with feeding 
upon these mussels, clam-banks, and other 
fish, as they were in England with their fill of 
bread ; which makes me cheerful in the Lord’s 
providing for us, being further confirmed by 
the exhortation of our pastor to trust to the 
Lord with providing for us, whose is the earth 
and the fulness thereof.’” 

It is in responsive recitative such as this 
(though in a lower strain of submission to 
destiny) that the wives and daughters of the 
Norse Earls of old converse in the Eddas and 
Sagas of Scandinavia. On another occasion, 
Endicott (who had been amerced by a jury 
in 40s. for assault and battery), writing from 
Salem to Governor Winthrop, explains the 
matter thus: “Sir, I desired the rather to 
have been at court, because I hear I am much 
complained on by good-man Dexter for strik- 
ing him. I acknowledge I was too rash in 
striking him, understanding since that it is 
not lawful for a justice of peace to strike. But 
if you had seen the manner of his carriage, 
with such daring of me with his arms on 
kembow, etc., it would have provoked a very 
patient man. But I will write no more of it, 
but leave it till we speak before you face to 
face. Only thus far further, that he hath 
given out, if I had a purse, he wouid make 
me empty it; and if he cannot have justice 
here, he will do wonders in England; and if 
he cannot prevail there, he will try it out 
with me here at blows. Sir, I desire that 
you will take all into consideration. If it 
were lawful to try it at blows and he a fit 
man for me to deal with, you should not hear 
me complain; but I hope the Lord hath 
brought me off from that course.” A curious 
exemplification this of the struggle between 
the old Adam and the Puritan spirit. But 
although the origin of the quarrel savors 
somewhat of Shakspeare’s famous casus belli, 
—"Do you bite your thumb at me? ”—the 
tone of the letter to Winthrop portrays En- 
dicott as a straightforward downright man, 
with a hot temper, chafing under the self-im- 
posed restraints of good sense and religious 
conviction. It also throws light on the some- 
what summary expulsion of the Episcopalian 
Brownes, and shows that the members of Dr. 
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larly unfortunate in the disposition of the 
governor whose authority they defied. 

Another politico-religious question was now 
disposed of. Soon after the arrival of Win- 
throp and his company, a “ church” had been 
constituted after the manner pursued at 
Salem. “The charter of the Massachusetts 
Company had prescribed no condition of in- 
vestment with its franchise, or with what 
under the circumstances which had arisen was 
the same thing,—the prerogatives of citizen- 
ship in the plantation,—except the will or vote 
of those who were already freemen. At the 
first general court for election” held in New 
England (May 18, 1631), “to the end the 
body of the commons may be preserved of 
honest and good men,” it was “ ordained and 
agreed that, for the time to come, no man 
shall be admitted to the freedom of this 
body-politic but such as are members of some 
of the churches within the limits of the same.” 
The commonwealth was thus constituted on 
a strictly religious basis; and in the days 
when religious questions were so busy in the 
heads and hearts of nearly all the colonists, 
this was not merely a noble abstraction, but a 
natural and practical constitution, It might 
make hyprocrites, and exclude honest men, 
in an ordinary mixed society ; but it gener- 
ally harmonized in its working as well as its 
spirit with the character and convictions of 
the well-sifted and individually ascertained 
pretensions to morality and religion of the 
covenanted founders of Massachusetts. 

The person of next political importance to 
Winthrop at this time was Thomas Dudley, 
who was deputy to the governor during the 
years (1630-1633) of his first governorship. 
A difference arose between them in 1631, 
about the comparative claims of Boston and 
Newtown to be the centre of government, 
Dudley warmly espousing the cause of the 
latter place; but in the following year their 
good understanding was restored. The mode 
in which this was effected is also characteristic 
and in its event creditable to both. “They 
had continued to meet each other, on occa- 
sions of business, with the usual reciproca- 
tions of courtesy, and ‘ without any appear- 
ance of any breach or discontent.’ But 
Dudley, who had a stubborn temper, had 
been deeply offended by the governor’s course 
in relation to the settlement at Newtown, and 
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an accommodation, which the generosity of 
the other party persevered in making. A 
conference between them, in the presence of 
their friends, was ‘ begun with calling upon 
the Lord.’ Dudley opened his private griev- 
ances, and added strictures on the public ad- 
ministration; and the governor partly justi- 
fied his conduct, and partly ‘ acknowledged 
himself faulty.’ A discussion took place, in 
which ‘they both fell into bitterness ;’ after 
which, ‘the meeting breaking up without any 
other conclusion but the commending the suc- 
cess of it by prayer to the Lord, the governor 
brought the deputy onward of his way, and 
every man went to his own home.’ The cen- 
sure of the arbiters appears to have been lim- 
ited to the injury which Dudley had received 
from the governor’s not fixing his residence 
in the place which had been understood to be 
agreed upon. ‘The ministers afterwards, for 
an end of the difference, ordered that the 
governor should procure them a minister at 
Newtown, and contribute somewhat towards 
his maintenance for a time; or, if he could 
not by the spring effect that, then to give the 
deputy, towards his charges in building there, 
twenty pounds.’ Dudley immediately re- 
turned the money, ‘ with this reason, that he 
was so well persuaded of the governor’s love 
to him, and did prize it so much, as if they 
had given him one hundred pounds, instead 
of twenty pounds, he would not have taken 
it.’ And ‘ever after they kept peace and 
good corresponding together, in love and 
friendship; ’ their alliance being subsequently 
cemented by an intermarriage of their chil- 
dren,” 

Winthrop’s character is well illustrated by 
another circumstance. On his reélection to 
the highest post, in an earlier part of the 
same year, “the governor, among other 
things, used this speech to the people, after 
he had taken his oath; ‘that he had received 
gratuities from divers towns, which he re- 
ceived with much comfort and content; he 
had also received many kindnesses from par- 
ticular persons, which he could not refuse lest 
he should be accounted uncourteous, etc.: but 
-he professed that he received them with a 
trembling heart, in regard of God’s rule and 
the consciousness of his own infirmity, and 
therefore desired them that hereafter they 
would not take it ill if he did refuse presents 
from particular persons, except they were 
from -the assistants, or from some special 
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friends :’ to which no answer was made; but 
he was told after that many good people were 
much grieved at it, for that he never had any 
allowance towards the charge of his place.” 
Winthrop had need of all his self-denial and 
honest good sense and determination; for 
during the years which preceded and followed, 
his attention had been constantly occupied 
with questions of right between the assistants 
and freemen in the colony itself; with alarms 
from the Indians and French from outsides 
and with arraignments of the loyalty of the 
Company before the highest authorities at 
home, by men such as the Brownes, sup- 
ported by the envious influence of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, These last cabals failed in 
the first instance, as the existence of the col- 
ony had become too valuable to the crown of 
England to be lightly imperilled by too nice 
inquiries into the principles of those by whose 
energy it was upheld. Winthrop, however, 
shared the fate of other administrators; 
from various causes—perhaps from long con- 
tinuance in office alone—in a great degree, 
certainly, by the extent to which he had 
sanctioned and supported the encroachments 
of the assistants on the rights which the let- 
ter of the charter assigned to the freemen 
generally—his popularity declined, particu- 
larly in Boston, and the discontent was 
fanned by an indiscreet admonition in favor 
of the governor by the celebrated divine Mr, 
John Cotton, who had recently joined the 
colony. The established powers in the col- 
onial church and state were defeated. Win- 
throp lost his election; and Dudley was 
chosen governor in his place. Searcelyy 
however, had the directing hand of the old 
governor been removed from the helm of 
government, when a perplexing and nice 
point of policy had to be determined with re- 
spect to their powerful patrons at home; and 
a storm burst upon them from their enemies 
which threatened the immediate dissolution 
of the fabric which they had been at such 
pains to build up. 

There came a letter from Lord Warwick to 
Winthrop, “ congratulating the prosperity of 
the plantation, encouraging their proceedings, 
and offering his help.” About the same time, 
however, came certain “proposals” from 
Lord Saye, Lord Brooke, and other persons 
of quality attached to the Puritan cause, for 
removing (on certain conditions) to New 


England; to which step they were probably 
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actuated by the increasing tyranny of Charles. 
They demanded the establishment of a double 
legislative chamber in New England, similar 
to the two Houses of Parliament, but each 
with a negative on the other,—the first to 
consist of an hereditary peerage ; and that the 
commonwealth should consist of two distinct 
ranks of men, whereof the one should be, for 
them and their heirs, gentlemen of the 
country, the other, for them and their heirs, 
freeholders; and that the governor should 
ever be chosen out of the rank of gentlemen : 
that these noblemen should be admitted into 
the rank of gentlemen in virtue of their great 
disbursements for New England, and that 
thereafter none should be so admitted without 
consent of both houses. For freemen there 
was also a suggested qualification. These 
proposals, which savor of an exclusive aris- 
tocracy in any case, were palpably unfitted to 
the state of things in a new and half-formed 
country, in which vested interests must always 
be at a discount, and personal exertion count 
more than traditional postion. The colonists 
respectfully declined them, with due regard to 
the danger of offending such powerful patrons 
of the colony; for the crisis in New England 
affairs demanded the united efforts of the 
Puritan party. 

Laud had succeeded officially to that gov- 
ernment of the church, in which, during the 
last years of Archbishop Abbot, he had (from 
an accidental cause) taken the leading part. 
It is not surprising that the enlarged scheme 
of despotic enterprise in which he now en- 
gaged against the laws of England, should 
have also extended to the growing liberties 
of New England. Vessels about to depart 
for the colonies were detained. It was pro- 
posed to send out a general governor; and a 
commission was appointed*for the manage- 
ment of all the colonies, and for the revoca- 
tion of their charters, with Laud at its head. 
An order of council was transmitted, requiring 
the production of the patent of the Company. 
The magistrates of the colony replied, that 
they could only act after the meeting of a 
general council. The general council only 
ordered the erection of fortifications, the 
gathering of military stores, the appointment 
of a military commission, and a day of prayer 
and humiliation, The next step at home was 
consequent on the resignation to the king of 
its charter by the council for New England 
(which had exhausted its powers of grant as 
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well as its credit), “ and the surrender of the 
administration of its domain to a general 
governor of the king’s appointment,” on the 
condition that all the territory, a large por- 
tion of which, by its corporate action, had 
already been alienated to other parties, should 
be granted in severalty by the king to the 
members of the council. Twelve associates 
accordingly proceeded to a distribution of 
New England among themselves by lot; and 
nothing now was wanting to render the 
transaction complete, and to transfer to them 
the ownership of that region, except to oust 
the previous patentees, of whom the most 


powerful body were colonists in Massachusetts: 


Bay. A writ of quo warranto was brought 
against the original patentees of the Massa- 
chusetts Company, and judgment of exclusion 
was passed against them. But in Massachu- 
setts itself the whole thing was quietly ig- 
nored; an attempt to launch a vessel to bring 
over the new governor-general failed, and was 
looked on in the colony as a special interposi- 
tion of Providence. One of their most active 
enemies, John Mason, the holder of a patent 
with which theirs interfered, died at this con- 
juncture ; and the ensuing confusion of public 
affairs in the home country effectually pre- 
vented any attempt being made to enforce the 
obnoxious dispositions of the ‘crown. 

We can only treat briefly on one or two 
other matters in the early history of Massa- 
chusetts. The first of these is the case of 
Roger Williams. A member originally of 
the University of Oxford, and probably in 
orders of the Church of England, he adopted, 
Nonconformist views ; and in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age emigrated to Boston. He 
was invited to become teacher of the church 
at Salem; but this appointment was remon- 
strated against by the general court, which 
brought against Williams the double charge, 
that “he had refused to join with the congre- 
gation at Boston because they would not 
make public declaration of their repentance 
for having communion with the churches of 
England while they lived there, and besides 
had declared his opinion that the magistrate 
might not punish the breach of the Sabbath, 
nor any other offence, as it'was a breach of 
the ‘ first table,’ that is to say, of the four first 
commandments against idolatry, perjury, blas- 
phemy, and Sabbath-breaking.” The Salem 
church remained firm in their choice; but 
Williams himself removed the difficulty by 
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migrating to Plymouth. Returning, how- 
ever, soon, he began the agitation of a num- 
ber of questions, from the wearing of veils by 
women during divine service to the right of 
the settlers to their lands without a formal 
agreement with the native inhabitants. He 
railed freely at the magistrates, denounced 
the offering of oaths to an unconverted man 
as communion with the wicked, and used 
dangerous words against the late and reigning 
king. He ended by quarrelling with the 
church at Salem for not following his advice, 
and with his wife for continuing her commu- 
nion with that church. At length sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against him 
by the general court; and evading their in- 
tention to send him back to England, he 
escaped to the woods, where he lived among 
the Indians until, in 1636, he became the 
founder of a settlement at Providence. He 
afterwards crossed over into England, and 
became famous there by his controversy with 
Cotton on the question of religious toleration. 
But his banishment from Massachusetts was 
as purely an affair of civil government as any 
thing could be under the peculiar organization 
of that colony. He remained, notwithstand- 
ing his banishment, on the most friendly, and 
even affectionate terms with Winthrop, and 
always speaks of him and Winslow, the 
governor of Plymouth, in high terms of re- 
spect and admiration. His character is a not 
uncommon one; honest, kind-hearted, rest- 
less, and crotchety. He preserved these 
qualities throughout his career; but he dis- 
played in later years considerable breadth of 
thought on points on which the intensity of 
the Puritan faith had somewhat narrowed its 
views. Beyond the question of toleration, his 
relations with the Indians present the most 
interesting and favorable feature in his char- 
acter. . 

In the autumn of 1635 Massachusetts re- 
ceived an accession of three remarkable men. 
The first was John Winthrop, son of the 
former governor, who had visited the colony 
once before, and now returned, bringing with 
him young Henry Vane, and the celebrated 
preacher of later years, Hugh Peters. Vane 
was twenty-three years old, and “ forsook the 
honors and preferments of the court, to enjoy 
the ordinances of Christ in their purity.” 
The king acquiesced in his desire, and gave 
him license of absence for three years. Young, 
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ardent, and at this time rather inclined to 
presume on the deference paid to his sociak 
position and unmistakable talents, he at once: 
threw himself into the affairs of the colony 
with a self-confidence better suited to one with 
the colonial experience of Winthrop or Duds 
ley. Hugh Peters, a warm, single-hearted, 
and disinterested, but somewhat self-opinion- 
ated and officious man, of much practical 
sagacity and great versatility of talent, emus 
lated the activity of Vane. Peters set to work 
with great zeal and success to investigate the 
best means of establishing fisheries, and un+ 
dertook to raise money in the mother country 
for their extension. He also joined with 
Vane in procuring a meeting of the leading 
men of the colony to compose some distrac~ 
tions which had arisen in the state. It is 
curious, that one result of this meeting was 
the admonition of Winthrop the elder, by the 
ministers, for undue lenity in the exercise of 
his magisteyial duties; for he had continued 
to be one of the assistants. At the ensuing 
election, Vane was chosen to the post of gov« 
ernor, with Winthrop as his deputy. A dis+ 
cussion, however, now. arose, which obscured 
the popularity of the young English states. 
man, and restored Winthrop for a time to his 
former position. This was the Antinomian 
heresy of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson. She had 
come over with her husband in 1634, in the 
same ship which brought out Laud’s abortive 
requisition, leaving their home and a good 
‘estate at Alford in Lincolnshire. Her hus 
band was a mild man, entirely under her 
guidance. Her “energy of character and acs 
tivity of mind,” joined to much kindness of 
disposition, where her peculiar prejudices did 
not come into play, soon caused her to be 
much valued in the colony. Unfortunately 
she had come over in the same vessel with a 
Mr. Symmes, who became minister at Charles» 
town, and between whom and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son some disagreement and mutual distaste 
seem to have arisen during the voyage: 
These soon bore fruit in their new common 
home, and produced ultimately the most seri» 
ous consequences to the colony. She had 
come over to the New World to secure a con- 
tinuance of the gospel ministrations of Cotton; 
and in him and John Wheelwright, her 
brother-in-law, she professed to place her re- 
ligious confidence. Notwithstanding some 





vagaries, however, ten years elapsed before 
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her proceedings became of any public impor- 
tance. They then divided the whole colony 
into two parties. Governor Vane espoused 
her cause, and so at first did the church of 
Boston generally. But their aged pastor, 
Wilson, decidedly opposed her teaching and 
interference, and Winthrop took a similar 
course. Cotton leaned to the side of his pane- 
gyrist, and Wheelwright was her more un- 
compromising partisan. These two last min- 
isters, were under “a covenant of grace ;” 
she said; the others under “a covenant of 
works.” At a meeting of magistrates and 
elders called by Vane, a sharp argument arose 
between him and Hugh Peters, who reproved 
him for endeavoring to hinder the meetings 
of the ministers. On the other hand, Wilson 
was admonished by the Boston church, at the 
instigation of Vane; and an attempt was 
made to get Wheelwright named as his col- 
league in the ministry. Wheelwright, soon 
after, was appointed minister at Mount Wol- 
Jaston. The general court in its turn cen- 
sured Wheelwright ; and at the-next election 
Vane was defeated, and Winthrop chosen 
governor in his stead. The Bostonians re- 
torted by electing Vane as one of their depu- 
ties to the court; but he did not bear his 
defeat with dignity. He refused to meet 
Winthrop at dinner, and prevented young 
- Lord Ley, son of the Earl of Marlborough, 
who had come to Boston “to see the coun- 
try,” from accepting Winthrop’s hospitality. 
Soon afterwards Vane left for England, and 
abandoned this field of labor; though he 
never lost his interest in the affairs of New 
England. After his departure, comparatively 
little difficulty was found in overthrowing 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s party, and in putting a 
stop to her ill-advised proceedings as regarded 
the ministers, and her unseasonable interfer- 
ence in the private relations of families. 

The institution of a college at Newtown 
(whose name was changed to “ Cambridge ”), 
and its endowment by John Harvard; the 
second “ deposition” of Winthrop from the 
governorship, not on account of any specific 





fault alleged against him, but through jeal- 
ousy of the precedent of so long a continu- 
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ance in office; his reélection at another crisis 
of difficulty in 1642 and 1643; the omission 
of the oath of allegiance; and the division of 
the legislature of Massachusetts into two 
branches,—are matters to which we cannot 
do more than thus briefly refer. Sister colo- 
nies were now springing up in all directions; 
and while the parent country was drifting 


rapidly into civil war and civil disorganization, 


New England was becoming year by year 
more prosperous and consolidated. “When 
John Winthrop the younger came to New 
England the second time, he bore a commis- 
sion from Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke, 
and others their associates, patentees of Con- 
necticut. Itconstituted him governor of that 
colony for.a year, with instructions to build a 
fort at the river’s mouth; for which purpose 
he came provided with men and ammunition, 
and with £2000 in money.” He drove off the 
Dutch from their attempted occupation of the 
mouth of the river, made proclamation, to- 
gether with Vane and Peters (his associates 
in the agency), of the rights of his principals, 
and came to an understanding with the emi- 
grants already resident on the Jands. The 
new town was called “ Saybrook,” and this 
was the germ of the colony of Connecticut, 
Other settlements sprang up in the north, 
northeast, and southwest. Of these New 
Haven was the most important. At length, 
in May, 1643, a federal government of the 
New England colonies was established by 
commissioners at Boston from each of the 
three cclonies of Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven, acting in complete codperation 
with the general court of Massachusetts, 
Scarcely had this been accomplished when in- 
telligence arrived of an act of the now domi- 
nant parliament of England, which provided 
for the government of New England. But it 
was as much a dead latter as the royal com- 
mission had been. “The New England colo- 
nies had taken their affairs into their own 
hands. By the counsels of brave men, and 
by the progress of events, a self-governing 
association of self-governing English com- 
monwealths had been founded in America.” 
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CHAPTER XI.—MARGARET. 


“ My crime? this wasted frame to feed, 
I seized the food! your witness saw. 
I knew your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a harsher law.”—CraBBeE. 


“Poscia pi che dolor, poté il digiuno.”— 
Dante. 

Wuart has become of Margaret? 

In the course of the week following her 
parting with Ellen, she finished her sack-work, 
and found there was no more to be. had. 
Then she went about, inquiring for work, but 
without success. 

Margaret’s heart sank ; she had husbanded 
her little earnings with the utmost closeness, 
yet had spent them all, though she was faint 
for want of food, and she had nothing left to 
sell. 

She had often thought of Ellen, and hoped 
she would look in on her, and fancied she 
heard her light foot on the stairs; but all in 
vain. : 

Extremity of want at length drove her to 
seek Ellen and implore aid. She drew her 
wretched shawl around her, and, towards 
dusk, timidly entered the little shop. But 
no Ellen was behind the counter; in her 
place stood a neat, active-looking woman of 
fifty, whose countenance, though good-tem- 
pered, was sharp, an . did not diminish Mar- 
garet’s timidity. 

“ What is your business, my good woman ?” 
said she, shortly. 

“Can I speak with Miss Miller?” faltered 
Margaret. 

“Miss Miller is in the country, and has 
been there several days. She is not expected 
home for some time.” 

Margaret had not another word to say. She 
withdrew with a feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment, and a tear coursed her thin cheek. She 
retraced. her steps in utter despondency. 

As she passed a cook’s-shop, with slices of 
cold meat and pudding invitingly displayed in 
the window, she quickly turned her head 
away, for she could not endure the too tempt- 
ing sight. She was almost wild with hunger ; 
and as she passed a man selling hot potatoes 
and roasted apples at the corner of a street, 
she felt ready to make a snatch at one, and 
run off with it. What should she do? 

The next morning she felt less hungry, but 
weaker. She crept out again in search of 
work, and strayed on and on, through squalid 
streets where, in dingy shop windows, inferior 
bread was sold retail, in conjunction with 





“ cuttings” of rusty bacon, and fragments from 
butchers’ shops, technically called “ pieces.’ 
Looking into a small, dirty shop, not far from 
the Minories, she saw a man turning over 
some unmade articles of clothing. She went 
in and asked him if he could give her some 
work, . 

The man looked sharply at her, and asked 
her one or two questions, Then he held up 
a very smart-looking waistcoat, partly made, 
and said, “ What will you take for finishing. 
this ?” 

“ What you please,” said Margaret hesitat- 
ingly, and afraid of losing the job. 

“ There, then,” said he, throwing it towards 
her, “T’ll give you threepence-halfpenny for 
finishing it, and supply you with twist, thread, 
and buttons.” 

“That is very little,” said Margaret, wist- 
fully. \ 

“ Why, it will be a better bargain to you 
than to me,” said he. “A Jew tailor is to 
pay me sixpence for it, and I am to find the 
thread and the twist. I shall only clear 
three-halfpence by the job.* You may take 
it or leave it.” 

He looked almost as wretched as herself; 
and there appeared little chance of his raising 
his price. With a deep sigh she took it, leay- 
ing him her name and address, 

A mizzling rain had set in; by the time 
she reached home she was wet through. 
Chilled and comfortless, she was crawling up 
stairs, when her landlady met her, and 
sharply reminded her that her week’s rent 
was due. Margaret said despairingly, “I 
have some work here I expect to finish before 
dark. I hope to get paid by and by.” 

It was but a subterfuge, for she knew that 
the threepence-halfpenny would not pay her 
rent, nor even supply her with bread till 
Monday morning. ‘The woman, however, 
went away satisfied, and Margaret set to 
work, tremulous with weakness and excite- 
ment. She worked fast, but, just before she 
had completed her task, she suddenly became 
giddy, and fell on the floor. There she lay 
till she recovered herself again; and, scarcely 
able to sit up, resumed and finished her work. 
It was getting dusk; she had a long wet walk 
before her, for her miserable pittance. As 
she went along, a savage desire for food seized 
her; she felt she must eat or die; nay, eat, 


* Authentic. 
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if to eat were to die. It was a stronger 
temptation than Eve’s. Instead of going to 
her employer's, she turned into the first pawn- 
broker’s, forced her way through a group of 
people looking as woe-begone as herself, and 
pledged the waistcoat for five shillings! 

Then she rushed into the nearest eating- 
house, and hoarsely said, “ Soup—a basin of 
hot, good soup, with meat in it; and a good 
piece of bread.” 

In a minute or two she was swallowing it, 
almost scalding hot. It was well that the 
heat made her take it less greedily, or it 
might have killed her. It was strong, nour- 
ishing, relishing soup, well spiced, with savory 
slices of onion and carrot, and morsels of 
stewed meat bobbing about in it. She de- 
voured it as Esau devoured the pottage, and 
was warmed and satiated. 

Then, after sitting still a little while, she 
gave a deep sigh, laid down a shilling for the 
soup, and went forth. She bought bread, 
cheese, and tea by the way, and paid her 
rent. Then she lay down.in the dark, to feel 
she had committed a crime, and to wish her- 
self dead. 

“ Ahi, dura terra! perch? non t’apristi ?” 

The next morning she woke strengthened 
and refreshed. She made a tolerable break- 
fast, but without much relish. She had lost 
her self-respect ; and she had a vague dread 
of the morrow. 

She could not make up her mind to go out. 
She sat idly watching the people in the 
court, haggling, gossipping, and squabbling. 
What a different Sabbath from that spent 
with Een! 

Towards dusk, her solitude became intoler- 
able. The streets were dry; she resolved to 
go forth, without any settled purpose. She 
walked on and on, in a slow, slouching kind 
of way, looking dully at the groups of tidy, 
cheerful people flocking to churgh and chapel ; 
but she sought neither. Thus she strayed 

along, and was beginning to feel inexpressi- 
bly mournful, and a strange longing for run- 
ning water, or a still, deep pool, began to 
overtake her; and somebody seemed telling 
her how quiet and still it would be under- 
neath; and she said, oh! no, no, she could 
not bear it; she was afraid; and the other 
seemed to say there was nothing to be afraid 
of, and nothing else to do; to-morrow would 
be too late—this way! this way! .. 
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“TI doesn’t mind going there,” one poor 
woman was saying, in passing to another, 
“for he makes us all welcome, and we're all 
so shabby that none can sneer at the others. 
He says the Lord Jesus sent him expressly 
to such as we.” 
O, blessed hearing! To such as we? 
Margaret followed the two poor women as 
they entered a very humble doorway, and 
there she found herself in a very poor room, 
containing about twenty poor people, as 
meanly clad as herself, taking part in a ser- 
vice of some sort, already begun. She heard 
a deep, clear, earnest, persuasive voice, in ac- 
cents that sank into the heart, saying— 
“*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest! Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy 
and my burthen is light.’ ” 
She listened and wept. Afterwards, he 
went on to say—*“ We are told of a man pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit, which, by the great 
mercy of God, was cast out of him. This un- 
happy person, instead of testifying his grati- 
tade for what the Lord had done by an altered 
walk, is represented as hurrying into an ut- 
terly reckless course of self-abandonment ; 
so that the evil one’ ¥eturning to see how it 
fared with his late captive, finds his soul lit 
erally laid open to his entrance, like a house 
swept and garnished for the welcome of the 
first guest that had a mind to turn in: on 
which he, quick as thought, summons seven 
other spirits, even more wicked than himself, 
to enter in and take possession; and the 
last state of that man was worse than the 
first! Now, can any thing be conceived more 
appalling? If ever there was a human crea- 
ture beyond the pale of God’s forgiveness, 
and without the faintest hope of redemption 
must it not have been such a man as this?” 
“My friends, we have the sequel to the 
history of a person in precisely this case. 
There was a woman who, sorely tempted, no 
doubt, appears to have sorely sinned. Per- 
haps the sense of unforgiven, unrepented sin 
drove her mad, or left her exposed in an ex- 
traordinary way, to the influence of the pow- 
ers of darkness. This unhappy creature, who, 
in earlier days, may have been as innocent, as 
cheerful, as light-hearted, as beloved as any 
one living, was now an object for the finger 
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as lost! Out of that woman our Lord cast 
seven devils! Yes! though her last state 
had been worse than her first, he took her 
part! Though a strong man armed had taken 
possession of the citadel, another came to the 
rescue, who proved himself stronger than he, 
bound him neck and heels, and cast him out, 
never to return! Let none ever despair who 
can remember Mary Magdalene! 

“Now, what was her subsequent course ? 
Tt was completely changed. She followed 
Jesus. Whatever she did, wherever she 
went, it was all at the will of Jesus. The 
voice of pleasure had no longer any allure- 
ment for her; neither was she susceptible 
to desperation or despair: she saw there was 
plenty of Christian work to be done, even by 
such a poor creature as herself; she hung on 
his words; she listened to his sermons; she 
learned from him how blessed are the meek, 
the merciful, the peaceful, the pure in heart ; 
she learned that even a cup of cold water, be- 
stowed in his name, should not fail of its 
reward; she heard him say, ‘ Her sins are 
forgiven ; for she loved much!” and, again, 
‘She hath done what she could.’ Is it won- 
derful that this woman, when all his disciples 
forsook him and fled, stood with his mother, 
at the foot of his cross? and that she sought 
him in the sepulchre very early in the morn- 
ing while it was yet dark? And how exqui- 
site was her reward!” 

Margaret listened with enchained atten- 
tion. She knelt with the others, she tried to 
pray with the others, but her soul was heav- 
ing and tossing, like the troubled sea, that 
cannot rest. The others rose and departed, 
leaving her there, kneeling alone, her head 
upon her arms. 

Mr. Bolter, taking his hat, and about to 
depart, suddenly became aware of her pres- 
ence. He made as great a mistake as Eli did 
when he thought Hannah was drunken. Mr. 
Bolter thought Margaret was asleep. Lightly 
touching her on the shoulder, he said, “ My 
good woman, the service is over. I dare say 
you were tired.” 

She raised her haggard face for a moment, 
and then, instead of rising, fell at his feet. 

“Oh,” said she, “I’m worse than Mary 
Magdalene.” 

Mr. Bolter, startled, awaited what she had 
to say. 

“T have been dishonest,” said she, “ and I 
~ been on the point of ending my wretched 
ife.” 
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He made her rise, and sitdown. He spoke’ 
peace to her soul, in words calm, strong, and 
persuasive. She listened, wept, and was com- 
forted. He showed her there was forgivenéss 
even for such as she was. Then he bade her. 
go quietly home, and he would see her in the 
morning. She gave him her name and ad 
dress, and went on her way consoled. 

The next morning, though Mr. Bolter re- 
paired early to Flag Court, he arrived too 
late—Margaret was already in the hands of 
justice. He followed her to the office where 
her case was being brought before the sitting 
magistrate, who was listening to, it with great 
attention and patience. 

It appeared that Messrs, Aarons, wholesale 
tailors and outfitters, had given the waistcoat 
to a man named Jones, or Jonas, who under- 
took to get it made for a shilling. Jones had 
a stitching-machine, which stitched the seams, 
for which he reserved to himself sixpence, 
and then turned over the waistcoat to the man 
who had employed Margaret, whose name 
was Samuels, who was to receive the other 
sixpence for finishing the waistcoat. He, as 
has been seen, gave Margaret the work to dd 
for threepence halfpenny. 

A tailor in court said the materials were 
worth seven shillings, and the waistcoat, fin+ 
ished as it was, would probably sell for 
twelve shillings. Mr. D’Arlincourt, touched 
with the emaciated appearance of Margaret 
and of Samuels, sent for Mr. Aarons, who 
refused to attend, saying he was too busy. 

Mr. D’Arlineourt said it was clear this was 
a system which gradually ground the work« 
people to the dust. Most sincerely did he 
wish that dealers, by contenting themselves 
with smaller profits, would enable their work- 
people to receive more suitable remuneration. 

Margaret was then ordered to pay the re+ 
deeming value, or, in default, to be impris- 
oned three days, and was fined five shillings 
for the illegal pawning ; failing to pay which, 
she was to be subjected to additional impris- 
onment. 

Mr. Bolter desperately rummaged hié 
pockets ;—alas! they only contained about 
half the amount. Meanwhile, Margaret was 
carried off to prison ; but he hastened to Mr. 
Truebury’s house of business, and, briefly ac- 
quainting him with the case, immediately ob 
tained the needful sum for Margaret’s reletse, 

When the poor creature found herself once 
more in the open ait, she staggered, and 
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would have fallen to the ground, had not Mr. | 


Bolter caught her. With white lips that 
almost refused utterance, she said to him :— 

“I think I am going to be very ill. Can 
you take me to some hospital ?” 

“T can and will,” replied he, with the ut- 
most kindness. \ 

The next instant she fainted away. Leav- 
ing her in charge of a neat, venerable old 
woman, who had been watching them from 
her shop-door with great commiseration, he 
again hurried off to Mr. Truebury, got an 
order for her admission into the nearest hos- 
pital, returned to her in a cab, placed her, 
just recovering, in it, and drove off with her. 


CHAPTER XII.— IS 
“Took upon this picture and on that.” —HaMLet. 

ELEN was walking in the garden in rather 
a dejected frame of mind, while the children 
were racing with Neptune along the broad, 
straight gravel walks, when Mrs. Quain came 
out to tell her that she was again wanted at 
the town-hall. 

Ellen was sick of the town-hall: however, 
there was no help for it; so she started on 
her walk of about three quarters of a mile, 
to the little borough in which stood that 
ancient and very ugly red-brick edifice, with a 
roof like that of the royal palace of Madagas- 
ear. The walk itself was a pleasant one 
enough in fine weather, and under ordinarily 
agreeable circumstances; but Ellen was be- 
ginning to have disagreeable associations, 
with ever step of the way, and to look forward 
with longing to the time when she should 
once more be seated in her own snug little 
parlor with John. 

On entering the town-hall, there she saw 
Mr. Curlew, policeman A, the prisoner, the 
clerk, Mr. Meeke, and one or two others as 
before. But what very much pleased her was 
to see Mrs. Meeke also, who shook hands 
with her, and spoke a few kind words. 

“ Now then, Miss Miller,” said Mr. Curlew, 
somewhat impatiently, “we must again put 
you upon oath. Now then, look at the pris- 
oner, and say, is he the man who stood on 
the ladder outside Mr. Meeke’s window? 
Look once, look twice, look three times.” 

“T told you before, sir,” said Ellen, rather 
nettled, “ that I am quite sure he is the man.” 

“ What! he who stands there! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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He waited about the hospital till she had 
been placed in bed and seen by the house- 
surgeon, who pronounced her to be sickening 
of a low fever. He saw her, spoke a few 
cheering words, bade her place her faith in 
God, and took his leave with a heavy heart. 
In that hospital Margaret remained six 
weeks. For some time she hovered on the 
brink of the grave; but it pleased God that 
she should at length recover, 

When Mr. Bolter next visited his kind 
superintendent, with what intense interest 
Dr. Grace listened to his detailed report of 
the cases of Pharaoh and Margaret! 


SEEING BELIEVING ? 


you saw here before.” Ellen started from 
head to foot. 

“ Not the same P ” said she, faltering. 

“ Produce the other gypsy,”.said Mr. Cur- 
lew to A 1, who immediately brought forward 
Phoraoh, and placed him beside the other, 
They were strikingly like. But the expression 
of the new comer was dogged and sullen, 
Ellen turned red, and then pale. 

“Tam very sorry,” said she, speaking with 
painful effort, “ that I made such a mistake.” 
“ You did make a mistake then ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“Explain yourself fully. Which is the 
man you saw at the window?” 

“ Not Pharaoh Smith. The man who 
stands beside him.” 

“ You are quite certain.” 

“ Quite certain.” 

“ How came you to make such a mistake ? ” 

“Why sir, you yourself must allow they 
are very much alike; and when I first saw 
Pharaoh, he struck me as so much like the 
housebreaker that I felt-assured it must be 
he; but now I see the very man, there’s all 
the difference in the world!” 

The prisoner scowled. Pharaoh looked 
immensely relieved. 

“ Well, I think we may consider the point 
clear now,” said Mr. Curlew. “Especially, 
Miss Miller, as an old blue handkerchief, 
soaked in blood, which was found behind 
your garden hedge, has been identified as this 
man’s handkerchief. Prisoner, have you any 
thing to say? Do you hear me ?—I see that 
you do. You are ‘ mute of malice.’ Well, it 
makes no difference. You will be committed, 
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Pharaoh’s eyes flashed with joy, and yet he 
could not help giving a look of pity at his 
cousin, as he was removed, 

- “How sorry I am I caused you to be falsely 
imprisoned !” said Ellen. 

“O miss, it don’t magnify. But I’m very 
glad to be out. I must go and tell them 
all!” And, with a hasty, rough sort of bow 
to the company, Pharaoh disappeared.* 

A good deal of talking ensued. Poor 
Ellen met with her due share of pity for her 
uncomfortable mistake ; though, as she truly 
said, Pharaoh was the real object of compas- 
sion. She was very glad to hear from Mrs. 
Meeke that her children were well, and sent 
down to their aunt’s at the sea-side, and that 
she had come to fetch home the others. 

They walked back to Tranquil Vale very 
cheerfully. The children came bounding out 
of the house to meet their parents, and were 
almost as delighted to return to town by rail 
as they had been to come to Tranquil Vale. 

Though many of the trees were now leaf- 
less, the country looked lovely; but Ellen had 
no regrets. She was heartily glad to find 
herself, at dusk, in her own little parlor, en- 
joying a voluble gossip with Mrs. Fuller and 
Betsy, who were eager to hear her full and 
particular account of the burglary. Just as 
she had exhausted the subject John came in, 
and then she had to go all over it again. 
Mrs. Fuller and Betsy left them to them- 
selves, and they had a long uninterrupted 
talk till it grew quite late. Then Mr. Bolter 
came in, very tired and pale, but looking 
pleased. Pharaoh had found him out, and 
told him, with great glee, of his release ; but 
he had also told him that, for a time, he must 


* This tale wag finished towards the close of 
1858. In the Zimes for March 10, 1859, appeared 
a trial which it might be supposed, but from the 
above fact, that I had copied. A gypsy aged 
twenty-three, named Guilliers Heron, was tried at 
the York assizes for robbing a lad named Richard 
Gillbank of two shillings. Gillbank was returning 
from work at half-past four in the-afternoon, when 
two gypsies, one of them wearing very long hair, 
came up to him, threatened, assaulted, and robbe 
him. He immediately got a policeman to accom- 
pany him to the gypsy. Camps where he identified 
the prisoner to his own satisfaction, as the one who 
had taken his money. The prisoner, however, 
called witnesses to prove an alibi. There were six 
brothers of them, who were all in their tent, sup- 
ping on hedgehog (hodjun) when the robbery was 
alleged to have taken place. Some of these 
brothers came forward, and were so like the pris- 


oner that a mistake might easily have been made. 
The gypsy was acquitted. Many gypsies were in 
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see his face no more, as his family considered 
his life in jeopardy from the kindred of the 
prisoner, and they were all going to some 
considerable distance till the matter had 
blown over, Thus, this promising pupil was 
lost. 

“Tt is always so,” added Mr. Bolter, sigh+ 
ing. “People of the class among whom I 
labor are always on the move. Either they 
get out of the way of the missionary directly 
he pricks their consciences, or, as soon as he 
has stirred them up to a better way of living, 
they go to some less disreputable locality, or 
they fall into misfortunes, or into the hands 
of justice, or they get work in another neigh- 
borhood. Anyhow, he loses them just as he 
is becoming interested in them.” 

Then he told Ellen of poor Margaret’s sad 
story. She heard it with a degree of remorse, 
for not having bestirred herself for her and 
saved her in the first instance from falling to 
such a depth of wretchedness; but, as she 
said, circumstances had been against her; and 
too often in cases of this sort, to be out of 
sight is to be out of mind. 

She resolved to go the next day to see her 
at the hospital. However, Betsy Brick was 
busy, so Ellen could not leave the shop; and 
the first day she could and did leave it, to go 
to the hospital, Margaret was gone. Ellen 
then sought her at Flag Court, but she had 
been seen nothing of there since she was 
taken to the police-court. The attic was let 
to another lodger. 

A day or two afterwards, as Ellen sat sew- 
ing behind her little counter, a square-built, 
brisk-looking old gentleman stepped in and 
said—*“ Are you Miss Miller? Yes; I see 
you are. Well, I’m Mr. Meeke, I’ve come 
back from the Continent—not too soon, I 
think—to look after my property; and I am 
now come to thank you very heartily for so 
vigorously defending it.” 

hie had a good deal of chat together, and 
Mr. Meeke told her that the other man had 
been taken, his face sadly disfigured by his 
fall from the window, which had likewise dis- 
located his ankle; and that there was every 
chance of their both being transported for 
that robbery and others which had occurred 
a little before. He believed Ellen would have 
to appear as witness, but she would not be 
the only one; there was a worse case against 
them, and he would see her through it, if 





court watching the case with intense anxiety. 


they were not convicted upon the first count, 
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so that she might make herself quite com- 
fortable. 

A few days afterwards, this brisk old gen- 
tleman sent Ellen a very handsome workbox 
-—the completest thing of the kind she had 
ever seen—with a very friendly note, begging 
her acceptance of it. 

Ellen became aware, very soon after her 
return home, that an incipient attachment had 
sprung up, during her absence, between John 
and Betsy Brick, who now, by the way, pre- 
ferred being called “ Bessy.” Ellen could 
not have a word to say against it; she 
thought Bessy a very nice girl indeed; and 
thought John was hardly well to-do enough 
to marry; marriage did not yet seem to be in 
question; she did not even think there was 
any thing like an engagement—only, they 
evidently had a warmer, tenderer feeling 
towards each other than there had been any 
symptoms of before Ellen went to Tranquil 
Vale. 

One evening, Mr. Bolter received a letter, 
which interested him a good deal. It was to 
this effect :— 


“Srr—You may remember a poor woman 
who first fell under your notice at a Sunday 
evening prayer-meeting, whom you afterwards 
saw at a police-office, and whom you subse- 
quently conveyed to a fever hospital. 

“That person now addresses you. Though 
recovered from my illness, I left the hospital 
utterly destitute of worldly means of support, 
and with a mind oppressed with anguish. 

“Chance, or rather a good providence, 
directed me to the means of an honest, 
though poor livelihood. I am now constantly 
employed, many hours of the day, and my 
earnings are sufficient to feed and clothe me, 
and supply me with a bumble lodging. 

“That I should be the recipient of such 
mercy -almost exceeds my belief, and it 
awakens the liveliest gratitude. I feel that 
to testify my thanks for the precious pardon 
of an offended God, there are other ways 
than words; and I have thought over many 
plans of devoting the few hours I have daily 
at my own disposal to his service. Only one 
of these appears to me practicable; and it is 
to ask your co-operation in it that I now 
address you. 

“ During the time I was in the hospital, I 
had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
utterly friendless condition of many poor out- 
casts who sought admission to its charity, the 
filthy condition of their persons and clothing 
proving their need of a female hand to pro- 
mote their decency and comfort. I am well 

aware, sir, that in your missionary visits to the 
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who have none to help them. Now, I would 
wish to dedicate my spare time (two or three 
hours a day), not. so much to the decent poor, 
who have a claim on the sympathy of their 
neighbors, as to those of my own sex, who, 
from their utterly squalid and abject condition, 
no tenderly reared female could suitably ap- 
preach. To me, who, by God’s mercy, ha, 

een rescued from a like miserable state, such 
cases will have nothing repelling ; and I shall 
esteem it another benefit from you if you will 
direct me to such as will derive advantage 
from my aid. No matter how low they may 
be sunk, I wil] cleanse their persons, their 
rooms, mend their clothing, and see that their 
food is properly cooked. In any way tha 
you can make me useful, you may command 
the services of 

“Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“ MARGARET ScoTtT. 
“11, Primrose Court, Hopkinsville. 

“ You will see me at your Sabbath evening 
lecture, and ean speak to me, if it pleases 
you, after the service.”* 

Need it be said that Margaret was soon in 
full employ, under Mr. Bolter’s direction ? 
He found her sharing her one small room 
with a poor widow woman, au aged, decrepit 
creature, deprived of the use of her lower 
limbs, but able to support herself by sewing 
and knitting, cheerful as a bird, and full of 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. The 
room, though poorly furnished, was not des- 
titute of comforts, and was a spectacle of 
cleanliness and neatness. There were books 
on a shelf; flowers and a blackbird in the win- 
dow. Margaret herself scarcely looked the 
same creature ; though still pale and thin, her 
features had lost their look of care; and a 
mild light shone in her soft dark eye, while 
her mouth frequently wore a smile of pensive 
sweetness. Her dress was exquisitely neat 
and clean, though of the humblest materials; 
and her appearance in every respect was 
creditable and encouraging. 

She soon proved a most efficient ally to 
Mr. Bolter, and, now that her altered course 
had enabled her to recover her self-respect, 
she would.sometimes drop in at dusk, on 
Ellen, who rejoiced to see her, and would 
enter into the details of her work. 

“ It appears,” said she, “that God is gra- 
ciously marking out a path for me in which 
alone Iam fit to labor, I know nothing of 
the customs and manners of the rich ; I could 
not undertake the most menial service in a 





* The greater part of this letter is authentic. 
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gentleman’s house; but I can talk to the 
poor outcasts among whom my work is, in a 
way they can understand, and that commands 
their attention ; I can help the negleeted poor 
and aged; I can coax young children to go 
to school; and now, through Mr, Bolter’s in- 
iervention, I am beginning as a paid agent, to 
circulate the word of life, and read portions 
of it to those who are willing to hear me.”* 

“How is it,” said Ellen, suddenly, “ that 
you express yourself so well, both in speaking 
and writing ?” 

“If I do so,” said Margaret, simply, “it 
must come by nature or grace, for I have had 
little enough teaching ; yet, now I think of it, 
my grandmother, who brought me up, must 
have been a very superior woman, for she ex- 
pressed herself remarkably well, and she was 
well-read in the Scriptures, But she died 
when I was ten yearg old, and my grand- 
father was a very bad old man, He used to 
boast that he. had killed as many deer in 
Hainault and Epping Forest as he had hairs 
he his head.” 

“ Was he your grandfather?” cried Ellen. 
“T have heard Mr. Bolter speak of that old 
man.” 

“You cannot be surprised,” said Margaret, 
“that the son of such a father turned out 
wild ; in fact I often saw little of my father for 
days and months together; and, as for my 
mother, she died when I was an infant; so all 
the good I learned was of my grandmother ; 
and I think it may be that now my mind is 
more under the influence of divine grace, her 
ways of thinking and speaking may come 
back to me in some degree. But her hus- 
band and son used her very badly; and when 
she died, I neither heard nor saw any thing 
that was good, or could lead me upwards. 
When my grandfather and I were left to our- 
selves my life was dull enough, and I had no 
means of self-improvement; but things got 
worse when my father brought home a second 
wife of the lowest description, who made me 
wretched. Iso constantly heard low thoughts 
and low language, that, though I hated both, 
it could hardly fail but that my mind should 
be injured by them. My stepmother, how- 
ever, paid me the compliment of thinking me 

* Vide “ The Book and its Mission.” 
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too.good for my company. She was always 
trying to reduce me to her own level; and 
when she found it in vain, her hatred of me 
became so active that, in self-defence, I left 
home to seek to maintain myself. I obtained 
employment at a furnishing warehouse, as you 
know, but got into trouble, and gradually 
sank lower and lower till I became what you 
found me.” She sighed deeply. 

“The wonder is,” said Ellen, “that you 
have since become: what you are now.” 

* Ay, the wonder and the mercy! And 
therefore it is that I feel myself called upon, 
in an especial manner, to be the helper of a 
class of persons below the decent poor—per- 
sous beyond the range of spiritual or moral 
elevation (of whom there is an immense mass 
underlying the surface of decent society) 
beings whose sole object is to live, no matter 
by what vice, nor in what filth and wretched- 
ness.” 

“They must be a very uncomfortable class 
to labor among.” 

“Ah!” said Margaret, smiling—and such 
a heavenly expression irradiated her counte- 
nance as to make it almost beautiful,—* the 
end reconciles one to the means! I find my 
way into courts where no one even professen 
to gain an honest livelihbod—courts swarming 
with children forsaken by parents who never 
were married, who have no desire for, no 
knowledge of a better existence—who live by 
‘tossing,’ by thieving, by passing bad money 
—you may get a bad shilling in Whitechapel 
for twopence-halfpenny. Then. when I pene- 
trate into the dwellings, I find them little 
better than cow-houses, and not nearly as 
sweet—the window-frame stuffed with rags, 
the bed a heap of old shavings, the floor 
littered with hare-skins and rabbit-skins, the 
smell of which is enough to breed a fever. 
In such dens as these you cannot be surprised 
that they often say to me, ‘ Of what use is it 
for you to come here? What use are your 
Bibles to us?’ yet I am content if, after visit- 
ing every room in every house in the court, I 
find but one subscriber, To collect that one 
subscriber’s penny-a week, gives me a recog- 
nized object for going again and again. And 
then my course is elear.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. — BROTHER AND SISTER. | 


How blest the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds ! 

How swift the heavenly course they run, 
Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one! 


“ ELLEN,” said John Miller to his sister, as 
they sat together over the fire, “I think you 
must have observed, since your return from 
thecountry, a difference in my manner towards 
Bessy.” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “I have.” 

“ What do you think about it ?” said John. 

“T think her a very nice girl indeed, John. 
Not only pretty and pleasant, but with really 
good principles and a sweet temper.” 

“Yes, she’s all that,” said John. “The 
thing is, I don’t exactly know what to say on 
the subject of marriage.” 

“Tf you don’t, who is to?” said Ellen, 
smiling. 

“ What I mean is, I don’t know whether it 
is well for me to think of marrying at all. 
If I were to think of it, there can be no doubt 
that Bessy would be my choice—if she would 
have me.” 

“Certainly, your clerkship is not much to 
marry on,” said Ellen. “Still, it keeps you 
and me, and therefore would keep you and 
her.” 

“ What, and for us to turn you adrift? Oh! 
oh!” 

“Don’t think of me for a minute, John. I 
shall do very well, some way or other. Who 
knows but I may marry too, if you set me the 
example?” * 

She laughed merrily; but in reality she 
had not such a thought in her head. 

“ Just so: you and Mr. Bolter,” said John, 
in the same tone. Then, more gravely, 

Well, but putting you out of the question, 
even then I should have little enough to set 
up on with Bessy; but suppose I had still 
less!” 

“ Why should we suppose any such thing ? ” 

“ Because I have now and then thought of 
giving up my clerkship.” 

“Oh, John! What for?” 

“To try to be another Mr. Bolter.” 

“John! you take away my breath.” 

“ Yes ; I knew you would be surprised ; but 
I really have had serious thoughts of it. 
Sometimes the wish comes over me very 


“Well, they need not clash. Missionaries ¢ 
do not take vows to live single, like monks.” 
“No, but at first starting, at any rate, they 
would work better as single men. Moreover, 
the necessary preparation would place an 
interval between my first decision and my 
first start.” , 

“John, you have surprised me so, I cannot 
immediately think clearly. I had no idea 
Mr. Bolter had so much influence over you.” 
“ His earnestness constrains me! When 
I see such reality of zeal in that .man, such 
complete devotion of himself to his work, and 
when I think of the indescribable importance 
of that work—it seems to me quite contempt- 
ible in comparison to go on casting up brew- 
ers’ bills! especially when I know that labor- 
ers in the vineyard are so wanted!” 

“Well, it is a very momentous step to 
take. I hope you will do nothing rashly.” 
“TI promise you I will not. And, mark 
you, Ellen! though I feel impelled to be a 
co-laborer of Mr. Bolter’s, I do not feel equal 
to doing the same work. I am ready for 
Hainault Forest, but not for Hopkinsville! 
It would be too depressing—lI could not stand 
it.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
return of Mr. Bolter. Somehow, it had be- 
come quite a settled thing for him to board 
with John and Ellen; a very pleasant ar- 
rangement for them, as they were so fond of 
his company ; and a wonderful advantage and 
comfort to him, who required the cheerfulness 
of a home circle on returning from his ex- 
hausting duties, and who infinitely preferred 
eating and drinking such things as were set 
before him to catering for himself. So he 
had made a little pecuniary arrangement with 
his kind friends which proved satisfactory to 
both. 

He had now established weekly and Sun- 
day meetings for prayer and study of the 
Scriptures, adult reading-classes, a savings’ 
bank, a reading-room, and loan library; and 
the daily schools under the patronage of the 
Society of Friends, Independents, and Bap- 
tists, were progressing most encouragingly, 
side by side with those of the Established 
Church. There was so much to do that there 
was room for all. Unfortunately, typhus and 
scarlet fever, small-pox and cholera, were all 





strongly. I almost think it is as strong a 
feeling, at times, as my feeling for Bessy.” 
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siderably thinning its population, besides ren- 


_ dering many who did not die unfit for work. 


Mr. Bolter visited many of these cases, and 
more than once sat up with the sick all night. 
Had he been a Xavier or a Borromeo, he 
would have been canonized; as he was only a 
poor city missionary he was not. “But he 
shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the day when 
I make up my jewels.” 

As he does not lead a charmed life, behold! 
our friend Bolter is laid low by typhus him- 
self. There he is, quite delirious, in a little, 
clean, but very humble bedroom, with John 
beside him, and a calm, thoughtful woman 
dressed in dark brown, with the whitest of 
caps and aprons, ministering to him. It is 
Margaret, who is utterly fearless of infection, 
while Ellen, down-stairs, is preparing refresh- 
ing beverages for him, and now and then 
wiping the blinding tears from her eyes. 

Well, it pleased God to restore our good 
friend to something like health; though he 
was never again to be the man he had been 
before. His medical man and Dr. Grace (the 
latter of whom had considerably inconven- 
ienced himself by keeping up Mr. Bolter’s 
prayer-services as much as he could) were 
both strongly of opinion that his constitution 
had received such a shock as to render it 
expedient, nay, a duty he owed himself, to ex- 
change his district for one in a healthier 
locality ; but directly the subject was broached, 
Mr. Bolter burst into tears and said, “ Oh, I 
cannot, cannot leave my poor people! Do 
not urge it, I beseech you! I would rather 
die in Hopkinsville than live anywhere else !”* 

And this feeling was found to be so rooted, 
that there was no good in trying to shake it 
out of him; so that his doctor gave up the 
effort with a shrug, and good Dr. Grace. fer- 
vently commended him in prayer to God. 
And that prayer seemed wonderfully an- 
swered, Mr. Bolter became better from that 
day. Mr. Truebury had him down to Grey 
Nuns, and found a lodging for him, free of 
cost, at his own bailiff’s, where the good. peo- 
ple made much of him, and feasted him with 
new milk, new-laid eggs, cream, home-made 
bread, home-brewed ale, and other good things, 
till they made him quite stout and hearty. 

One day, when he was strolling among the 
woodlands, he came to a long, narrow, rushen 
basket, with a net over it, containing a live 
‘everet, at the foot of a tall tree! and, just as 

* Authentic. 
THIRD SERIES. 
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he was stooping to examine it, a voice from 
aloft exclaimed, “Oh, my master! my teach- 
er!” and down slid Pharaoh with prodigious 
swiftness, holding a squirrel by the tail, that 
was doing his utmost to bite him, in his left 
hand, while his right hand was eagerly ex- 
tended to Mr. Bolter. 

“To think of our meeting so near our old 
ground!” cried Pharaoh, joyfully. “We 
haven’t been here long, but all’s safe now. 
We're close at hand. Do come! do come!” 

“With all my heart,” said Mr. Bolter, 
cheerfully. “What have you got here?” 

“ That’s a leveret,” said Pharaoh, catching 
up the basket. “They sell well in the streets 
to children—mostly to little girls; they. like 
them to run about their gardens. Only, they 
soon die, they do; ’cause they don’t get their 
natural food, and are hindered of their natu- 
ral habits. Besides, dogs and cats worries 
them, terrible. However, they fetch some- 
times one shilling, sometimes two. And this 
squirrel’s worth eighteenpence. Not a bad 
day’s work, sir, See! he’s not a bit afraid of 
me.. Oh, he can bite, I believe you |” 

“Well, I suppose you've forgot all your 
reading.” 

“Forgot it!” cried Pharaoh, stopping 
short, and looking highly injured. “ You 
don’t mean to say that? Why, haven’t I 
made every one of ’em Christians? Even my 
old grandmother, that’s a hundred-and-one ? ” 

Mr. Bolter looked at him in surprise. It 
seemed too good news to be true. At.any 
rate, he feared the change could be only skin- 
deep. 

Just then they came to a tidy-looking tent, 
pitched, as gypsies’ tents are pretty sure to 
be, in a picturesque spot, on a patch of green- 
sward, with an old oak and a birch or two 
overhead, and a brooklet of running water 
gleaming close at hand. 

In this brook, Zobel was washing. a few 
clothes; while her husband, seated on the 
ground, was dexterously making the slight 
baskets used by fishmongers and poulterers, 
The aged woman, whom some called “ Pha- 
raoh’s daughter,” and others the “ Queen of 
the Gypsies,” lay just within the tent, on a 
pallet of straw, intently listening to Mariam, 
who, with her sleeping child on one arm, and 
her finger tracing each word she read in 
Pharaoh’s lesson-book, wasslowly repeating— 

“Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” 
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«O, blessed, blessed Jesus!” exclaimed the 
old woman, who did not see Mr. Bolter; “I 
love his very name! ”* 

“Ah! here comes our good gentleman!” 
cried Pharaoh’s father, with pleasure and sur- 
prise; and all the family gathered round him 
to welcome him except the old woman, who 
impatiently held out her hand to him till he 
went up to her and took it. After a few 
words of affectionate greeting had been ex- 
changed, the woman took notice of Mr. Bol- 
ter’s altered looks, and he mentioned his ill- 
ness, which called forth expressions of interest 
and sympathy. 

“ Ah, you nearly lost your life, then, for the 
sake of poor perishing sinners !” cried Zobel. 
“What could man do more?” 

“You will have your reward,” said the old 
woman; “acrownof glory. But you didn’t 
do it for that. No, no!” 

“ Sir,” said the elder Smith, “I can never 
thank you enough for teaching my poor boy. 
All that he knows, he has taught ws. If you 
will give me leave, I will repeat to you the 
Lord’s Prayer ;” which he did, very rever- 
ently, the others clasping their-hands. “ And 
now, sir, if you will have patience with me, I 
will read the first part in my son’s lesson- 
book.” 

Mr. Bolter was astonished at his progress. 
He had produced his pocket Bible, and was 
holding it in his hand. 

“ Ah,” said Smith, who knew the look of it, 
“T’'m afraid I cannot yet read that book ; but 
yet I should like to try.” 

Mr. Bolter gave it him. He unfortunately 
opened on the second chapter of Numbers, 
and, of course, could make nothing of it. 

-Mr. Bolter opened the book’ for him at the 
first chapter of St. John. He read several 
verses quite fluently; and exclaimed, with 
delight, 

“Thank God! I am beginning to be able 
to read the Bible! Oh, if I could read that 
blessed book, I think there would be hope for 
me. I should then learn what I must do to 
be saved.” ¢ : 

He paused, and seemed full of thought. 


*“ An old mother of the tribe was heard, not 
long ago, to speak with delight, and to say of that 
Saviour whom he (the missionary) so tenderly 
talked about, ‘I love His name!’ She is on the 
verge of her hundredth year, has more than a 
hundred descendants, and is a most interesting 
character.’ — City Mission Magazine, Jan. 1, 1858. 

t Verbatim. 
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“Tam hindering you at your work,” said 
Mr. Bolter, softly. 

“Oh, sir,” said he, starting, “ I never mind 
my work, if I can only learn the right way.” 

“It is so simple,” said Mr. Bolter, “that 
even the wayfaring man need not err therein.” 

“ Oh, sir, read, read to us! read us the 
words of eternal life!” 

Mr. Bolter read the 12th and 22nd chap- 
ters of Genesis, commenting as he went 
along; and, from the type, Isaac, directed 
their attention to the antitype, the Son of 
God, dwelling feelingly on his love to sinners, 
manifested in the great sacrifice he offered in 
himself for sin. Their attention was riveted.* 
Zobel turned her head away and was bathed 
in tears. Her husband brushed his eyes with 
his coat sleeve. Mr. Bolter concluded with 
prayer, and all knelt around him except the 
grandmother, who devoutly raised her hands 
and eyes. 

“See!” said Smith, after they had risen, 
and pointing as he spoke to a pile of wood, 
“to-day is Saturday. I remember what you 
said about gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
and you see I have collected enough for two 
days.” 

Mr. Bolter was touched. Many months 
had intervened since he spoke of it.» 

When he bade them farewell, they all ex- 
pressed such regret at his going, that he 
promised he would visit them and pray with 
them on the following day. He left them, 
followed by their blessings. Pharaoh, who 
was on his way to town, to sell his squirrel 
and leveret, begged to accompany him part 
of the way. It had already been arranged 
that he was to resume his place in the class at 
Hopkinsville, whither Mr. Bolter was about 
to return to his duties on the following Mon- 
day. 

“Now then,” said Pharaoh, wistfully, as 
soon as they were alone together, “.haven’t I 
made them Christians ?” 

“ Pharaoh, what you have done is wonder 
ful! It has evidently had the blessing of 
God. My good fellow, you must leave snar- 
ing leverets and catching squirrels, and hunt 
men’s souls!—the men of your own race. 
Our Lord came upon two of his. disciples 
when they were fishing, and told them that if 
they would follow him, he would make them 
fishers of men. In like manner, my dear 
lad, he may, if he wills, make you an apostle 

* Verbatim. 
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vo the gypsies, who may probably find far 
more acceptance among them than any one 
not of their own race. What say you? Will 
you leave all and follow him? ” 

“ Master, what have I to leave but such as 
these ?” said ee holding out his leveret 
and squirrel. “Certainly I will.” And tak- 
ing Mr. Bolter’s meaning literally, he instantly 
let his little prisoners go free. Off they darted 
to their native greenwood, 

“ You're a eapital fellow!” cried Mr. Bol- 
ter, laying his hand on his, shoulder. 

“Oh, no,” said he, sighing, “I’m only a 
poor gypsy. And I’m afraid I didn’t under- 
stand above half of what you said just now. 
But, as to laying down whatever I may have, 
to do as you bid me, that I'll do at any time; 
and all you'll teach me T’ll learn as well as I 
can, and teach again to others; and pray to 
God te make them learn with all their heart 
—with all their might. Will that do?” 

“ Excellently.” 

Then Mr. Bolter explained to Pharaoh 
that, as he did not want to rob him of his 
only means of subsistence, poor as he was, at 
any rate while he had nothing better to offer 
him in its stead, he by no means wished to 
hinder him of gaining his livelihood after his 
usual fashion, as long as it led him to no dis- 
honesty or injuring the property of others. 
But, on the whole, he thought digging up and 
selling primrose roots and violet roots better 
than snaring leverets or squirrels; and that 
the more time he found he could give to his 
schooling the better; and who could say but 
that eventually, if he sufficiently profited by 


his teaching, he might become a paid teacher 
to his own people, under the direction of the 
very Society that paid Mr. Bolter ? 

This was such a splendid prospect to Pha- 
raoh, that the sceptre of Egypt could scarce] 
have more dazzled him. To be on any thi 
approaching toa level with Mr. Bolter, en- 
dued with the same knowledge, inspiring the 
same affectionate respect, exercising the same 
powers of usefulness, to say nothing of wear- 
ing the same gentleman-like coat and hat, ap- 
peared, even in remote distance, so tempting 
an incentive to well-doing that his heart 
swelled as he thought of it. 

After walking some way in silence, “ Blessed 
be the hour,” exclaimed he, “when I started 
out upon you, and asked you to read me ‘ Sell- 
ing-off under Prime Cost!’ That was a fa- 
mous Sunday for me!” 

“Tt, was,” said Mr. Bolter. “We little 
know what great consequences will result 
from seemingly small causes. A poor woman, 
coming to draw water, found the Lord Jesus 
sitting by the well, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him, till not only he had convinced 
her that he was the Son of God, but, at her 
persuasion, the men of her city came out to 
hear him for themselves, and were savingly 
converted, as well as herself. In like manner 
may you be the instrument of eternal salva- 
tion to many of your own people. And now, 
God be with you! My way is through this 
gate.” 

“ God be with you, sir.” 

And he went on his way, rejoicing. 





CHAPTER XIV. — FORESHADOWS, 


“Lord, and what shall this man do ?’’ 
Ask’st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 
If his love for Christ be true, 

Christ hath told thee of his end ; 
This is he whom God approves ; 
This is he whom Jesus loves. 


Mr.’ Bo.Ter returned to his work, invig- 
orated and refreshed. A heavy loss, how- 
ever, awaited him—his excellent and sympa- 
thizing superintendent, Dr. Grace, had been 
removed to a new sphere of usefulness in one 
of the western counties. Mr. Bolter’s new 
superintendent was a layman—Mr. Meyrick, 
a wealthy, influential, gifted, and very excel- 
lent man, but one who could by no means be 
the efficient support to him that he had’ lost 
n Dr. Grace, Mr. Meyrick, when he came 


to read Mr. Bolter’s report, was very much 
astonished to find that within some thousand 
yards of his own warehouses might be found 
a row of crazy cottages called Rabbit-hutch 
Row, which were constantly under water, and 
over water too; the water rising through the 
planks from beneath, and dripping through 
the miserable roofs above: that a few yards 
from this healthful and salubrious spot, a 
schoolhouse might be seen in nearly the same 
plight, with the schoolmistress under an um- 
brella, teaching a hundred children,* a few of 
whom were fortunate enough to wear pattens. 
Furthermore, he regd that a stagnant ditch 
of the most odious description skirted one 


* Authentic. 
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side of this eligible seminary, which, in order 
to reap the full benefit of its effluvium, had 
an unglazed window opening on it, only par- 
tially closed by a rickety shutter. Over this 
ditch, a wooden bridge with a house upon it 
wes erected: it seemed intended for a pleas- 
ure-house in connection with an adjacent 
bowling-green; but the bowling-green had 
long ago come to nothing, and this agreeable 
summer-house was now actually the dwelling 
of some poor, miserable family that could find 
no better. 

Furthermore, he read that, in rainy weather, 
the state of the streets was such that Mr. 
Bolter frequently stuck in the mud, and once 
lost his shoe—not mislaid it: he never found 
it again. 

Mr. Meyrick said all this was very horrid: 
it ought to be remedied. He thought an un- 
dertaker must have bought the place as 7 
eligible investment. Mr. Bolter observe 
that the inhabitants had not much to lay out 
in coffins. Mr. Meyrick asked him what the 
place most wanted, He replied drainage, 
lighting, and paving, and a good supply of 
drinkable water ; also public baths and wash- 
houses. 

Mr. Meyrick, after some cogitation, deter- 
mined on a very useful act of liberality. He 
would erect a public fountain or pump! 

Mr. Bolter was delighted. It had been 
quite a mockery, he observed, to persuade 
people to give up spirituous drinks, when a 
cup of wholesome water was not within their 
reach, 

So the fountain was made, and the poor 
blessed Mr. Meyrick. 

Mr. Bolter had another thorn in his side, 
which it was out of Mr. Meyrick’s power to 
remove. A new clergyman had been ap- 
pointed to the parish in which Hopkinsville 
was included, who was not disposed to work 
comfortably in unison with the city mission- 
ary. The Rev. Cyril De Vere was a remark- 
ably gentlemanlike young man, strikingly 
handsome, an elegant scholar, very desirous 
of doing good, but inexperienced and rather 
opinionated. Once or twice, when he and 
Mr. Bolter happened to meet, he treated him 
with marked coolness and haughtiness; so 
that it was evident to the poor people about 
him that the missionary had not the minister’s 
support. This was, to a’certain extent, inju- 
rious to Mr. Bolter as well as very uncom- 
fortable ; because Mr. De Vere really had so 
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much good in him, and was so zealous in 
doing his best according to his own views, 
that he secured the good word of a large body 
of parishioners, and his disapproval of Mr. 
Bolter carried considerable weight. How- 
ever, as Mr. De Vere was conscious he did 
not like Mr. Bolter, he became gradually im- 
pressed with the conviction that Mr. Bolter 
could not, and therefore did not, like him. 
This made him very ready to listen to any 
tattle on the subject that might reach him 
through evil-disposed persons; and as such 
persons are always to be found, it at length 
came to pass that Mr. De Vere made an open 
complaint to the Society that employed Mr. 
Bolter, that the missionary had, in the course 
of visitation, made remarks reflecting on him. 
This Mr. Bolter wholly and positively denied. 
The Society, however, expressed its readiness 
to listen to any proof that could be adduced 
in support of the charge, and a sub-committee 
was held for that purpose, which Mr. De 
Vere and his witnesses attended. The charge 
could not be substantiated by them, and it 
would have been gross injustice had the Soci- 
ety withdrawn its support from Mr. Bolter on 
such evidence. His conduct during the entire 
course of his connection with them, had so 
secured their confidence, and his whole spirit 
and behaviour during this trying examination, 
was, to their minds, so entirely that of an in- 
nocent man, and spoke so favorably for his 
candor, integrity, and temper, that they re- 
fused to dismiss him, and even expressed a 
strong encomium on his missionary career. 
This was excessively annoying to Mr. De 
Vere, who expressed himself very hotly about 
it among his own friends, and ever after 
looked very much vexed whenever Mr. Bol- 
ter’s labors were alluded to; applying to his 
principles the disagreeable word “ unsound.” 

Now, nothing in the world is easier than to 
set about an opinion that a:‘man’s doctrine is 
“ unsound ;”’ and nothing more difficult than 


‘to refute it, except by living it down, which is 


a slow process. In this instance, it was alto- 
gether a wanton, idle accusation ; for Mr. De 
Vere knew very little indeed of Mr. Bolter’s 
principles or practice, and would have thought 
himself very hardly used, if any one had 
called him High Church on as insufficient 
grounds as he called Mr. Bolter Low Church, 
ornochurch, In that lawless kind of way 
which we see and hear examples of every day 
and every hour, he set a mark on this poor 
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good man’s shoulders which he could not im- 
mediately get rid of, by calling him “ un- 
sound.” 

One evening, Mr. Bolter was picking his 
way towards the scene of his labors, when a 
thin, anxious-looking little boy, about eleven 
years of age, plucked him by the sleeve, and 
said, with agitation, “Sir, I’ve lived three 
weeks on begging, and I’m hungering now; 
give me something to save me from starving, 
or I'll go and steal! ” * 

“Come in here,” said Mr. Bolter; and, 
turning into a small eating-house, he gave 
the boy a small basin of soup and a piece of 
bread. The boy ate with avidity; and, when 
he had finished his meal, he looked up at Mr. 
Bolter with a tear in his eye, and timidly laid 
his hand upon his. They left the shop to- 
gether, and Mr. Bolter then said— 

“You say you have begged three weeks : 
what did you do before ?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the boy, shuffling to 
keep up with him, and looking him full in the 
face, “I’m an orphant, I am, and father died 
afore I can remember; mother died, maybe, 
two year ago. She did job-work, flannels for 
the tailors, and such like—any thing she could 
get. Sometimes she worked all night, for 
we was very bad off—we was so. At last she 
died, and the good ’oman as we lodged with, 
who had a mangle, says to me: ‘ Now, my 
poor lad, you must shift for yourself; here’s 
an old basket and a few pence, and you'd 
better start in the muffin line.’ Well, I did 
so; but it’s only a winter trade, is muffins. 
Then I sold creeses, and then cherries, ’cord- 
ing to the season, sir, you know. Well, I 
drawed up with a little chap called Tom: 
Tom had a father an’ mother, and I’d none; 
so they lets me have half Tom’s bed. Tom’s 
father knew my mother: he’s a coalheaver, 
but sometimes he’s out o’ work. He says 
sometimes, when he’s very much done with 
the rheumatics, that they must all go into 
‘the house.’ He’s very ill now, and they’re 
all pretty near starving, whjch makes me not 
tell ’em I’m starving too. If you'll believe 
me, sir, three weeks ago, a big boy knocked 
me down, and ran away with my basket. 
Oh, wasn’t it bad of him! Since then, I’ve 
had nothing I could do but beg. But I don’t 
like: it, sir—it sticks in my throat. Read, 
sir? Ay, to be sure, I should like to learn to 
read; but who’d teach me? Tom would like 


* Authentic 


to learn, too. You'll teach me—teach both 
on us? Lor’ bless you, sir! Bless you for 
ever! Sure we'll come. Yes, I’ll come with 
you now, sir, and see where it is, and what 
it’s like: that soup’s made a man o’ me, 
And if you’ll trust me with a couple of shil- 
lings, sir, it’ll start me in trade again, and I'll 
repay you before the month is out.” 

Surely it was the artless tale of some such 
little outcast as this, that made poor half-crazy 
Blake, the artist, write his pathetic little poem 
of “The Chimney-Sweep ” :— 


“When my mother died, I was very young, 
And my father sold me, while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely call out, ‘” Weep, ’weep, ’weep, 
So your chimnies I clean, and on soot I sleep. 


“ There’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when his 


head, 

That curled like a lamb’s back, when shaved ; 
so I said, 

‘Hush, Tom! never mind it, for when your 
‘head’s bare, 

You know that the soot cannot spoil your 
white hair. 


“And so he was quiet ; and, that very night, 
As Tom he was sleeping, he had such a sight! 
There, thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, 

and Jack, 
Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. 


“When down came an angel, who had a bright 


key, 
And cool the coffins, and let them all free ; 
Then, down the green vale, laughing, leaping, 
they run, 
And wash in the river, and shine like the san. 


“Then, naked and white, all their bags left be- 
hind 
They rise wp on pure clouds, and sport in the 
win 
And ~ angel told Tom, if he’d be a good 


He’d have ’God for his father, and never want 
Joy: 
“ And so Tommy awoke, and we rose in the 
dark, 


And got =e our bags and our brushes to 
work ; 

Though the morning was cold, he was happy 
and warm, 

So, if all do their duty, they need not fear 
harm.” 


Reader, will you hear another case? These 
stories are true. One afternoon, towards 
dusk, a girl offered Mr. Bolter some flowers, 
There was nothing importunate in her man- 
ner ; she was very poor, but neat and modest. 


»|On his questioning her as he walked away, 


she told him her little history. She said :— 
“Mother has been dead just a year this 





month; she took cold at the washing, and it 
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went to her chest. She was only ill a fort- 
night. She took on dreadful bad, for she 
knew she was going, and she couldn’t think 
what would become of me. Minister, sir? 
No; no minister came a-near us, nor gentle- 
man nor lady of any sort. Nobody cared for 
us but our two selves. When she was gone, 
‘ IThadn’t a friend. A young woman as sold 
flowers took pity on me, and said I might do 
the same, and lodge where she did. And so 
Ido: the woman is poor, but quite respect- 
able. And she’s very kind to me, sir: she 
gives me a dinner on Sundays. During the 
summer months, I clear sixpence a day, But 
Ican only sell flowers five days in the week 
—Mondays, there’s no flowers in the market ; 
and, of the sixpence a-day, I pay threepence 
for lodging. I get a halfpennyworth of tea; 
a halfpennyworth of sugar ; a pound of bread, 
threehalfpence ; butter, a halfpenny. I never 
tastes meat but on Sunday. What I shall do 
in the winter, when there are no flowers, I 
don’t know. I can’t bear to think of it.” 

Mr. Bolter thought this was a case in which 
Mrs. Truebury would be sure to interest her- 
self. Meanwhile, he set Margaret to keep 
her eye upon the girl. 

A great contest between the powers of light 
and darkness was now at hand; one of those 
contests which, could we foresee them and 
comprehend their amazing consequences, 
would send us to our knees to wrestle with 
God in prayer, night and day, till we obtained 
the promise of victory. Things had hitherto 
gone passably well in Hopkinsville ; nay, con- 
sidering the immense disproportion between 
the work there was to be done and the 
laborer who had to do it, the progress was 
highly encouraging. Many were under in- 
struction; many were reclaimed from sinful 
courses, and leading more devout lives; many 
were drawn to divine worship; many heard 
the word of God in their own dwellings ; 
many sick and dying persons were visited. 
This was much; but it was chiefly among 
those poor resident families who, as Mr. 
Bolter told Dr. Grace, were really too physi- 
eally weak to be actively wicked. A large 
and most dangerous class remained unap- 
proached and seemingly unapproachable; a 
class of sturdy, stalwart laborers in the docks 
and railways—Irish, Welsh, north-country— 
men of immense physical force, with abso- 
lutely no characters to lose—brawlers, drunk- 
ards, blasphemers, wife-beaters, who, as they 





more than once had told Mr. Bolter, would as 
soon knock out his brains as look at him. 

Of this class there had lately set in quite 
a stream, that choked the small lodgings and 
public houses, and filled the district with 
clamor and disorder. Their head-quarters 
were at a very disreputable place called the 
Rat’s Hole, which Mr. Bolter longed, yet 
feared, to approach. Here might be heard 
seditious orators loudly applauded; here 
drunken songs were sung in uproarious 
chorus, and here many a robbery was con- 
certed. 

At first, these men knew nothing of Mr. 
Bolter, and as he had not interfered with 
them, they had no motive for interfering with 
him; but little by little, they began to know 
something of him and to hate him. Strong 
members of the corps were accosted and 
remonstrated with; one or two of them were 
visited by him when sick; others saw and 
heard him talking with their fellow lodgers, 
He was dubbed a blue light; he was told his 
life was not worth a farthing’s purchase; he 
was shown a bludgeon bought expressly to 
knock out his brains; and other agreeable 
things of the kind. 

Mr. Bolter had so much courage that these 
threats affected him very little; but a great 
burthen was laid on his soul. The awful 
spiritual condition of these desperadoes, their 
utter impenetrability to the voice of yeason or 
persuasion, their damaging influence on the 
morals of the neighborhood, weighed on him 
like lead. His healthy red and brown com- 
plexion had already, under the influence of 
Hopkinsville atmosphere, become sallow and 
sickly; his features were becoming pinched, 
and a look of deep anxiety in his hollow eyes 


made it painful sometimes to meet their , 


pathetic glance. Good-natured Mr. Meyrick 
was much struck by it. “ Bolter,” said he, 
“you ought to have additional aid.” But Mr. 
Meyrick was not prepared to undertake the 
entire support of another missionary himself; 
and, just then, jhe Society was particularly 
oppressed by more appeals from various 
quarters than they could possibly answer, 
Were there no well-to-do shop-keepers, thriv- 
ing men of business, men of easy fortune, that 
might have raised the funds, singly or to- 
gether, with the utmost possible ease? Of 
course there were. There always are. But, 
as they did not come forward, and chose to 
think their strength was to si still, Mr. 
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Bolter expended his own little remaining 
strength in continuing to go about single 
handed. 

John Miller had at length found out what 
to say on the subject of marriage. He and 
Bessy were engaged, and as happy as two 
fondiy attached people could be. But alas 
for their prospects! One summer day, Bessy 
had made one of a gay water party to Hamp- 
ton Court. The afternoon proved inveterately 
rainy; the wearers of thin muslins, baréges, 
and tarletans were drenched to the skin, and 
had to sit so long in their wet clothes, that 
the wonder was, Bessy should be the only 
victim. She caught a cold which settled on 
her lungs, and went into a rapid and fatal de- 
cline. 

John now found, that instead of going to 
exhort the dwellers in Hainault and Epping 
forests, there was home-missionary work for 
himtodo. Bessy had always been a pleasing, 
well-conducted girl, but she had never been a 
serious thinker; and now that eternity stared 
her in the face, she was wretched and de- 
sponding at the thought of death. John was 
quite appalled at the vehemence with which 
she clung to the things of this life; he was 
greatly exercised in spirit; he besought God, 
with groanings that could not be uttered, to 
change her heart by the influence of his Holy 
Spirit, and give her a living interest in the 
things belonging to her eternal peace. His 
ptayer was heard; he was permitted to be 


the privileged instrutient of this young girl's 
salvation ; and no minister or missionary of 
the profoundest experience could perhaps 
have led her faltering steps along the heaven- 
ward path with more success than he was en- 
abled todo under the powerful, impulses of 
human and divine affection. 

At length she died. Such peace, such 
sweetness attended her closing scene, that 
though John and Ellen wept, it could hardly 
be said they lamented. 

“ Dear as thou wert, and justly dear, 

We should not weep for thee ; 

One thought shall check the starting tear, 
It is, that thou art free. . 

And thus shall faith’s consoling power, 
The tears of love restrain. 

Oh, who that saw thy parting honr, 
Could wish thee here again ? 

Gently the passing spirit fled, 
Sustained by love divine : 

Qh may such grace on me be shed, 
And may such end be mine!” 

Some of us have seen a large silken bag, 
inflated with highly rarefied air, only pre- 
vented by a cord from soaring upward to the 
skies. That cord, in John’s case, was now 
severed, and his soul sprang up to its own 
element. He did not immediately abandon 
his clerkship, but he devoted every spare 
minute to the studies befitting the course he 
meant to pursue, with such earnestness that 
his progress was thrice as rapid as it would 
have been under ordinary circumstances. His 





mind was wholly given to serve the Lord, 





Tue Creep.—The parts of the Creed are 
allotted to the several Apostles with sufficient 
propriety of tradition or invention. 

St. Peter* began—I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. St. 
John, and in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord. Santiago, who was ‘conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. St. 
Andrew, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried. St. Phihp, he de- 
scended into hell. St. Thomas, on the third 
day he rose again from the dead. St. Bartholo- 
mew, he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father, St. Matthew, 

* The authority is a Sermon, 2 Dom. Palm.., at- 
tributed to St. Augustine. It is said that there 
has scarcely been any heresy which is not contra- 
dicted by some part or other of the creed, and many 
modern. heretics con damnata proposizione have 
held that it was not necessary to salvation to be- 


lieve any thing more than what was contained 
therein.—Bernina, 1, 5. 





from whence he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. St. James the Less, I believe in 
the Holy Ghost. St. Simon, the Holy Catho- 
lick Church, the communion of Saints. St. 
Judas, the forgiveness of sinners. St. Mathias, 
the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting. I suppose they all said Amen together. 
—1 Partida, tit. 3, ley 1. 

Now these are called articles—quasi Artecuit 
—joints of the faith. 


The mystery of the number seven is observa- 
ble here ; seven articles relate to the divinity, 
seven to the humanity of Christ.—Jbid., ley 2.: 

The sacraments are seven, because seven evils 
ns 3 from the fall, and each has its pecu- 

iar antidote or remedy appointed. Original sin 
is taken away by baptism, mortal sins by peni- 
tence, venial by extreme unction, ignorance by 
ordination, weakness of spirit by confirmation, 
frailty of the flesh by matrimony, the evil nature 
by the eucharist—ZJtid., tit. 4, ley 1. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 

For nearly half a century England has 
possessed an artist of the highest rank, whose 
works have been extensively circulated, whose 
merits have been keenly relished, and whose 
name is still unfamiliar in men’s mouths. 
One would suppose that great excellénce and 
real success would inevitably produce a loud 
reputation. Yet in this particular case such 
a supposition would be singularly mistaken. 
So far from the name of Miss Austen being 
constantly cited among the glories of our 
literature, there are many well-informed per- 
sons who will be surprised to hear it men- 
tioned among the best writers. If we look 
at Hazlitt’s account of the English novelists, 
in his Lectures on the Comic Writers, we find 
Mrs. Radcliff, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Miss 
Burney, and Miss Edgeworth receiving due 
honor, and more than is due; but no hint 
that Miss Austen has written a line. If we 
cast a glance over the list of English authors 
republished by Baudry, Galignani, and Tauch- 
nitz, we find there writers of the very smallest 
pretensions, but not the author of Emma, and 
Mansfield Park. Mention the name of Miss 
Austen toa cultivated reader, and it is prob- 
able that the sparkle in his eye will at once 
flash forth sympathetic admiration, and he 
will perhaps relate how Scott, Whately, and 
Macaulay prize this gifted woman, and how 
the English publi¢ has bought her works; 


but beyond the literary circle we find the: 


name almost entirely unknown; and not 
simply unknown in the sense of having no ac- 
knowledged place among the remarkable 
writers, but unremembered even in connection 
with the very works which are themselves re- 
membered. We have met with many per- 
sons who remembered to have read Pride and 
Prejudice or Mansfield Park, but who had 
altogether forgotten by whom they were 
written. “Miss Austen? Oh, yes; she 
translates from the German, doesn’t she?” 
is a not uncommon question—a vague famil- 
iarity with the name of Mrs. Austin being up- 
permost. From time to time also the 
tiresome twaddle of lady novelists is praised 
by certain critics, as exhibiting the “ quiet 
truthfulness of Miss Austin.” 

That Miss Austen is an artist, of high rank, 
in the most rigorous sense of the word, is an 
opinion which in the present article we shall 
endeavor to substantiate. That her novels 
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are very extensively read, is not an opinion, 


but a demonstrated fact; and with this faet 


we couple the paradoxical fact, of a ‘fine 
artist, whose works are widely known and‘en- 
joyed, being all but unknown to the English 
public, and quite unknown abroad. The 
causes which have kept her name in compar- 
ative obscurity all the time that her works 
have been extensively read, and her reputation 
every year has been settling itself more firmly 
in the minds of the better critics, may well 
be worth an inquiry. It is intelligible how 
the blaze of Scott should have thrown her 
into the shade, at first: beside his frescoes 
her works are but miniatures; exquisite as 
miniatures, yet incapable of ever filling that 
space in the public eye which was filled by 
his massive and masterly pictures. But ak 
though it is intelligible why Scott should 
have eclipsed her, it is not at first so easy 
to understand why Miss Edgeworth should 
have done so. Miss Austen, indeed, has 
taken her revenge with posterity. She will 
doubtless be read as long as English novels 
find readers ; whereas Miss Edgeworth is al- 
ready little more than a name, and only finds 
a public for her children’s books. But con- 
temporaries, for the most part judged other- 
wise; and in consequence Miss Edgeworth’s 
name has become familiar all over the three 
kingdoms. Scott, indeed, and Archbishop 
Whately, at once perceived the superiority 
of Miss Austen to her more fortunate rival ;* 
but the Quarterly tells us that “ her fame has 
grown fastest since she died: there was no 
éclat about her first appearance: the public 
took time to make up its mind; and she, not 
having staked her hopes of happiness on 


decision of her claims. Those claims have 
been long: established beyond a question; 
but the merit of first recognizing them 
belongs less to the reviewers than to the 
general readers.” There is comfort in this for 


lavished on works of garish effect. Nothing 
that is really good can fail, at last, in securing 
its audience; and it is evident that Miss Aus- 
ten’s works must possess elements of inde- 
structible excellence, since, although never 
“popular,” she survives writers who were 


* See the notices in Lockhart’s Life of Scott; 





and the reviews in the Quarterly, No. 
and No. 48, by Dr. Whately. 


, by Scott, 





success or failure, was content to wait for the. 


authors who see the applause of reviewers . 


very popular ; and forty years after her death, — 
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(gains more recognition than she gained when 
‘alive. Those who, like ourselves, have read 
and ‘re-read her works several times, can 
understand this duration, and this increase 
of her fame. But the fact that her name is 
mot even now a household word proves that 


-her excellence must be of an unobtrusive 


kind, shunning the glare of popularity, not 
appealing to temporary tastes and vulgar 


‘sympathies, but demanding culture in its 


admirers. Johnson wittily says of somebody, 
“Sir, he managed .to make himself public 


‘without making himself known.” Miss Aus- 
‘ten has made herself known without making 


herself public. There is no portrait of her 
in the shop windows ; indeed, no portrait of 
her at all. But she is cherished in the mem- 
ories of those whose memory is fame. 

. As one symptom of neglect we have to 
notice the scantiness of all biographical de- 
tails about her. Of Miss Burney, who is no 
longer read, nor much worth reading, we 
have biography, and to spare. Of Miss 


.Bronte, who, we fear, will soon cease to find 


readers, there is also ample biography; but 


-of Miss ‘Austen we have little information. 


In the first volume of the edition published 
by Mr. Bentley (five charming volumes, to be 
had for fifteen shillings) there is a meagre 
notice, from which we draw the. following 
details, 

Jane Austen was born on the 16th Decem- 
ber 1775, at Steventon in Hampshire, Her 
father was rector of the parish during forty 
years, and then quitted it for Bath. He was 
a scholar, and fond of general literature, and 
probably paid special attention to his daugh- 
ter’s culture. In Bath, Jane only lived four 
years; but that was enough,.and more than 
enough, for her observing humor, as we see 
in Northanger Abbey. After the death of 
her father, she removed with her mother and 
sister to Southampton; and finally, in 1809, 
settled in the pleasant village of Chawton, in 
Hampshire, from whence she issued her 
novels. Some of these had been written 
long before, but were withheld, probably be- 
cause of her great diffidence. She had a 
high standard of excellence, and knew how 
prone self-love is to sophisticate. So great 
was this distrust, that the charming novel, 
Northanger Abbey, although thefirst in point 
of time, did not appear in print until after 
her death; and this work, which the Quar- 
terly Review pronounces the weakest of the 
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series (a verdict only intelligible to us because 
in the same breath Persuasion is called the 
best!), is not only written with unflagging 
vivacity, but contains two characters no one 
else could have equalled—Henry Tilney and 
John Thorpe. Sense and Sensibility was 
the first to appear, and that was in 1811. 
She had laid aside a sum of money to meet 
what she expected would be her loss on that 
publication, and “could scarcely believe her 
great good fortune when it produced a clear 
profit of £150.” Between 1811 and 1816 
appeared her three chefs-d’ euvre—Pride and 
Prejudice, Mansfield Park, and Emma. The 
applause these met with, gratified her, of 
course; but she steadily resisted every at- 
tempt to “make a lion of her,” and never 
publicly avowed her authorship, although she 
spoke freely of it in private. Soon after the 
publication of Emma, symptoms of an in- 
curable decline appeared. ~In the month of 
May, 1817, she was removed to Winchester, 
in order that constant medical advice might 
be secured. She seems to have suffered 
much, but suffered it with resignation. Her 
last words were, “ I want nothing but death.” 
This was on Friday, the 18th July, 1817; 
presently after she expired in the arms of her 
sister. Her body lies in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. 

- One might gather from her works that she 
was personally attractive, and we are told in 
the memoir that this was the case. “Her 
stature rather exceeded the middle height; 
her carriage and deportment were quiet but 
graceful ;-her features were separately good; 
their assemblage produced an unrivalled ex- 
pression of that cheerfulness, sensibility, and 
benevolence which were her real characteris- 
tics; her complexion was of the finest texture 
—it might with truth be said that her elo- 
quent blood spoke through her modest cheek ; 
her voice was sweet; she delivered herself 
with fluency and precision; indeed, she’ was 
formed for elegant and rational society, excell- 
ing in conversation as much as in composi- 
tion.”' We may picture her as something 
like her own sprightly, natural, but ‘by no 
means perfect Elizabeth Bennett, in Pride 
and Prejudice, one of the few heroines one 
would seriously like to marry. 

‘We have no means of ascertaining how 
many copies of these exquisite pictures of 
English life have been circulated, but we know 
that the number is very large. Twice or 
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thrice have the railway editions been out of 
print; and Mr. Bentley’s edition is stereo- 
typed. This success implies a hold on the 
Public, all the more certainly because the 
popularity is “ not loud but deep.” We have 
re-read them all four tinves; or rather, to 
speak more accurately, they have been read 
aloud to us, one after the other; and when it 
is considered what a severe test that is, how 
the reading aloud permits no skipping, no 
evasion of weariness, but brings both merits 
and defects into stronger relief by forcing the 
mind to dwell on them, there is surely some- 
thing significant of genuine excellence when 
both reader and listener finish their fourth 
reading with increase of admiration. The 
test of reading aloud applied to Jane Zyre, 
which had only been read once before, very 
considerably modified our opinion of that re- 
markable work; and, to confess the truth, 
modified it so far that we feel as if we should 
never open the book again, The same test 
applied to such an old favorite as Tom Jones, 
was also much more damaging than we should 
have anticipated—bringing the defects and 
shortcomings of that much overrated work 
into very distinct prominence, and lessening 
our pleasure in its effective, but, on the whole, 
coarse painting. Fielding has greater vigor 
of mind, greater experience, greater attain- 
ments, and a more effective mise en scéne, 
than Miss Austen; but he is not only im- 
measurably inferior to her in the highest de- 
partment of art—the representation of char- 
acter—he is also inferior to her, we think, in 
real humor; and in spite of his “ construc- 
tion,” of which the critics justly speak in 
praise, he is inferior to her in the construction 
and conduct of his story, being more com- 
monplace and less artistic. He has more in- 
vention of situation and more vigor, but jess 
truth and subtlety. This is at any rate our 
individual judgment, which the reader is at 
liberty to modify as he pleases. In the course 
of the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
we first read Emma, and Mansfield Park, 
we have outlived many admirations, but have 
only learned to admire Miss Austen more ; 
and as we are perfectly aware of why we so 
much admire her, we may endeavor to com- 
municate these reasons to the reader. 

If, as probably few will dispute, the art of 
the novelist be the representation of human 
life by means of a story; and if the truest 
representation, effected by the least expendi- 
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ture of means, constitutes the highest claim 
of art, then we say that Miss Austen has 
carried the art to a point of excellence sur- 
passing that reached by any of her rivals. 
Observe we say “the art;” we do not say 
that she equals many of them in the interest 
excited by the art; that is a separate ques- 
tion. It is probable, nay certain, that the in- 
terest excited by the Antigone is very inferior 
to that excited by Black-eyed Susan. It is 
probable that Uncle Tom and Dred surpassed 
in interest the Antiquary or Ivanhoe. It is 
probable that Jane Eyre produced a far 
greater excitement than the Vicar of Wake- 
field. But the critic justly disregards these 
fervid elements of immediate success, and 
fixes his attention mainJy on the art which is 
of eternal substance. Cai Austen has noth- 
ing fervid in her works: She is not capable 
of producing a profound agitation in the 
mind. In many respects this is a limitation 
of her powers, a deduction from her claims. 
But while other writers have had more power 
over the emotions, more vivid imaginations, 
deeper sensibilities, deeper insight, and more 
of what is properly called invention, no novel- 
ist has approached her in what we may style 
the “ economy of art,” by which is meant the 
easy adaptation of means to ends, with no gid 
from extraneous or superfluous elements, _ 
Indeed, paradoxical as the juxtaposition of the 
names may perhaps appear to those who have 
not reflected much on this subject, we venture 
to say that the only names we can place above 
Miss Austen, in respect of this economy of 
art, are Sophocles and Moliére (in Le Misan- 
thrope). And if any one will examine the 
terms of the definition, he will perceive that 
almost all defects in works of art arise from 
neglect of this economy. When the end is 
the representation of human nature in its 
familiar aspects, moving amid every-day 
scenes, the means must likewise be furnished 
from every-day life: romance and improbabil- 
ities must be banished as rigorously as the 
grotesque exaggeration of peculiar character- 
istics, or the represetitation of abstract types. 
It is easy for an artist to choose a subject 
from every-day life, but it is not easy for him 
so to represent the characters and their ac- 
tions that they shall be at once lifelike and 
interesting ; accordingly, whenever ordinary 
people are introduced, they are either made 
to speak a language never spoken out. of 
books, and to pursue conduct never observed 
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in life; or else they are intolerably weari- 
some. But Miss Austen is like Shakspeare : 
she makes her very noodles inexhaustibly 
amusing, yet accurately real. We never tire 
of her characters. They become equal to 
actual experiences. They live with us, and 
form perpetual topics of comment. We have 
so personal a dislike to Mis. Elton and Mrs. 
Norris, that it would gratify our savage feel- 
ing to hear of some calamity befalling them. 
We think of Mr. Collins and John Thorpe 
with such a mixture of ludicrous enjoyment 
and angry contempt, that we alternately long 
and dread to make their personal acquaint- 
ance, The heroines—at least Elizabeth, 
Emma, and Catherine Morland—are truly 
lovable, flesh-and-blood young women; and 
the good people are all really good, without 
being goody. Her reverend critic in the 
Quarterly truly says, “She herself compares 
her productions to a little bit of ivory, two 
inches wide, worked upon with a brush so 
fine that little effect is produced with much 
labor. It is so: her portraits are perfect 
likenesses, admirably finished, many of them 
gems; but it is all miniature-painting ; and 
having satisfied herself with being inimitable 
in one line, she never essayed canvass and 
oils ; never tried her hand at a majestic daub.” 
This is very true: it at once defines her posi- 
tion and lowers her claims. When we said 
that in the highest department of the novel- 
ist’s art—namely, the truthful representation 
of character—Miss Austim was without a su- 
perior, we ought to have added that in this 


department she did not choose the highest 


range; the truth and felicity of her delinea- 
tions are exquisite, but the characters deline- 
ated are not of a high rank. She belongs to 
the great dramatists; but her dramas are of 
homely, common quality. It is obvious that 
the nature of the thing represented will de- 
termine degrees in art. Raphael will always 
rank higher than Teniers; Sophocles and 
Shakspeare will never be lowered to the rank 
of Lope de Vega and Scribe. It is a greater 
effort of genius to produce a fine epic than a 
fine pastoral; a great drama than a perfect 
lyric, There is far greater strain on the in- 
tellectual effort to create a Brutus or an 
Othello, than to create a Vicar of Wakefield 
or a Squire Western. The higher the aims, 
the greater is the strain, and the nobler is 
success, 


These, it may be said, are truisms; and so 
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they are. Yet they need restatement from 
time to time, because men constantly forget 
that the dignity of a high aim cannot shed 
lustre on an imperfect execution, though to 
some extent it may lessen the contempt 
which follows upon failure. It is only success 
which can claim applause. Any fool can 
select a great subject; and in general it is 
the tendency of fools to choose subjects which 
the strong feel to be too great. If a man 
can leap a five-barred gate, we applaud his 
agility ; but if he attempt it, without a chance 
of success, the mud receives him, and we 
applaud the mud. This is too often forgotten 
by critics and artists, in their grandiloquence 
about “ high art.” No art can be high that 
is not good. A grand subject ceases to be 
grand when its treatment is feeble. It isa 
great mistake, as has been wittily said, “ to 
fancy yourself a great painter because you 
paint with a big brush;” and there are un- 
happily too many big brushes in the hands 
of incompetence, Poor Haydon was a type 
of the big-brush school; he coutd not paint 
a small picture because he could not paint at 
all; and he believed that in covering a vast 
area of canvas he was working in the grand 
style. In every estimate of an artist’s rank 
we necessarily take into account the nature of 
the subject and the excellence of the execu- 
tion, It is twenty times more difficult to 
write .a fine tragedy than a fine lyric; but it 
is more difficult to write a perfect lyric thana 
tolerable tragedy; and there was as much 
sense as sarcasm in Beranger’s reply when 
the tragic poet Viennet visited him in prison, 
and suggested that of course there would be 
a volume of songs as the product of . this 
leisure. “Do you suppose,” said Beranger, 
“ that chansons are written as easily as trage- 
dies?” 

To return to Miss Austen: her delineation 
is unsurpassed, but the characters delineated 
are never of a lofty or impassioned order, and 
therefore make no demand on the highest 
faculties of the intellect. Such genius as hers 
is excessively,rare; but it is not the highest 
kind of genius. _ Murillo’s peasant boys. are 
assuredly of far greater excellence than the 
infant Christs painted by all other painters, 
except Raphael; but the divine children of 
the Madonna di San Sisto are immeasurably 
beyond any thing Murillo has painted. Miss 
Austen’s two-inch bit of ivory is worth a gal- 
lery of canvas by eminent R.A.’s, but it is 
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only a bit of ivory arter all. “ Her two inches 
of ivory,” continues the critic recently quoted, 
“just describes her preparations for a tale in 
three volumes. A village—two families con- 
nected together—three or four interlopers, 
out of whom are to spring a little tracasse- 
rie; and by means of village or country-town 
visiting and gossiping, a real plot shall 
thicken, and its “ rear of darkness” never be 
scattered till six pages off finis. . . . The 
work is all done by half-a-dozen people; no 
person, scene, or sentence is ever introduced 
needless to the matter inhand: no catastro- 
phes, or discoveries, or surprises of a grand 
nature are allowed—neither children nor for- 
tunes are found or lost by accident—the mind 
is never taken off the level surface of life— 
the reader breakfasts, dines, walks, and gos- 
sips with the various worthies, till a process 
of transmutation takes place in him, and he 
absolutely fancies himself one of the company. 
. . The secret is, Miss Austen was a thor- 
ough mistress in the knowledge of human 
character ; how it is acted upon by education 
and circumstance, and how, when once formed, 
it shows itself through every hour of every 
day, and in every speech of every person. 
Her conversations would be tiresome but for 
this ; and her personages, the fellows to whom 
may be met in the streets, or drank tea with 
at half an hour’s notice, would excite no in- 
terest; but in Miss Austen’s hands we see 
into their hearts and hopes, their motives, 
their struggles within themselves; and a 
sympathy is induced which, if extended to 
daily life and the world at large, would make 
the reader a more amiable person; and we 
must think it that reader’s own fault who does 
not close her pages with more charity in his 
heart towards unpretending, if prosing worth ; 
with a higher estimation of simple kindness 
and sincere good-will ; with a quickened sense 
of the duty of bearing and forbearing in do- 
mestic intercourse, and of the pleasure of 
adding to the little comforts even of persons 
who are neither wits nor beauties.” It is 
worth remembering that this is the deliberate 
judgment of the present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and not a careless verdict dropping from 
the pen of a facile reviewer. There are two 
points in it to which especial attention may 
be given: first, The indication of Miss Aus- 
ten’s power of representing life; and, sec- 
ondly, The indication of the effect which her 


shall touch on the latter pomt first; and we 
do so for the sake of introducing a striking 
passage from one of the works of Mr. George 
Eliot, a writer who seems to us inferior to 
Miss Austen in the art of telling a story, and 
generally in what we have called the “ econ- 
omy of art;” but equal in truthfulness, dra- 
matic ventriloquism, and humor, and greatly 
superior in culture, reach of mind, and depth 
of emotional sensibility. In the first of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life there occurs this 
apology to the reader :— 


“The Rev. Amos Barton, whose sad for- 
tunes I have undertaken to relate, was, you 
perceive, in no respect an ideal or exceptional 
character, and perhaps I am doing a bold 
thing to bespeak your sympathy. on behalf of 
a man who was so very far from remarkable, 
—a man whose virtues were not heroic, and 
who had no undetected crime within his 
breast ; who had not the slightest ‘mystery 
hanging about him, but was palpably and un- 
mistakably commonplace ; who was not even 
in love, but had had that complaint favorably 
many years ago. ‘An utterly uninteresting 
character !” I think I hear a lady reader ex- 
claim—Mrs. Farthingale, for example, who 
prefers the ideal in fiction; to whom tragedy 
means ermine tippets, adultery, and murder; 
and comedy, the adventures of some person- 
age who is quite a‘character”’ © 

“ But, my dear madam, it is so very large 
a majority of your fellow-countrymen that are 
of this insignificant stamp. At least eighty 
out of a hundred of your adult male fellow- 
Britons returned in the last census, are nei- 
ther extraordinarily silly, nor extraordinarily 
wicked, nor extraordinarily wise; their eyes 
are neither deep and liquid with sentiment, 
nor ——s with suppressed witticisms; 
they have probably had no hairbreadth es- 
capes or thrilling adventures; their brains 
are certainly not pregnant with genius, and 
their passions have not manifested themselves 
at all after the fashion of a volcano, They 
are simply men of complexions more or less 
muddy, whose conversation is more or less 
bald and disjointed. Yet these commonplace 
people—many of them—bear a -conscience, 
and have felt the sublime prompting to do the 
painful right ; they have their unspoken sor- 
rows, and their sacred joys; their hearts 
have perhaps gone out towards their first- 
born, and “at have mourned over the irre- 


claimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos 
in their very insignificance,—in our compari- 
son of their dim and narrow existence with 
the glorious possibilities of that human nature 
which they share ? 

“ Depend. upon it, you would gain unspeak- 
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of the poetry and the potions the tragedy and 
the comedy, lying in the experience of a hu- 
man soul that looks out through dull gra 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite ordi- 
nary tones.” 

But the real secret of Miss Austen’s suc- 
cess lies in her having the exquisite and rare 
gift of dramatic creation of character. Scott 
says of her, “ She had a talent for describing 
the involvements, and feelings, and characters 
of ordinary life, which is to me the most won- 
derful I ever met with. The big bow-wow 
strain I can do myself like any one now 
going ; but the exquisite touch, which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting, from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied me. What a, 
pity such a gifted creature died so early!” * 
Generously said; but high as the praise is, it 
is as much below the real excellence of Miss 
Austen, as the “ big bow-wow strain” is below 
the incomparable power of the Waverley 
Novels. Scott felt, but did not define, the 
excellence of Miss Austen. The very word 
“describing” is altogether misplaced and 
misleading. She seldom describes any thing, 
and is not felicitous when she attempts it. 
But instead of description, the common and 
easy resource of novelists, she has the rare 
and difficult art of dramatic presentation: 
instead of telling us what her characters are, 
and what they feel, she presents the people, 
and they reveal themselves. In this she has 
never perhaps been surpassed, not even by 
Shakspeare himself. If ever living beings 
can be said to have moved across the page of 
fiction, as they lived, speaking as they spoke, 
and feeling as they felt, they do so in Pride 
and Prejudice, Emma, and Mansfield Park. 
What incomparable noodles she exhibits for 
our astonishment and laughter! What silly, 
good-natured women! What softly-selfish 
men! What lively, amiable, honest men and 
women, whom one would rejoice to have 
known ! 

But all her power is dramatic power; she 
loses her hold on us directly she ceases to 
speak through the persone ; she is then like 
a great actor off the stage. When she is 
making men and women her mouth-pieces, 
she is exquisitely and inexhaustibly humorous ; 
but when she speaks in her own person, she 
is apt to be commonplace, and even prosing. 
Her dramatic ventriloquism is such that, amid 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, viii. 292. Compare 
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our tears of laughter and sympathetic ex- 
asperation at folly, we feel it almost impossi- 


Y| ble that she did not hear those very people 


utter those very words. In many cases this 
was doubtless the fact. The best invention 
does not consist in finding new language for 
characters, but in finding the true language 
for them. It is éasy to invent a language 
never spoken by any one out of books; but 
it is so far from easy to invent—that is, to 
find out—the language which certain charac- 
ters would speak and did speak, that in all 
the thousands of volumes written since Rich- 
ardson and Fielding, every difficulty is more 
frequently overcome than that, If the reader 
fails to perceive the extraordinary merit of 
Miss Austin’s representation of charaeter, let 
him try himself to paint a portrait which 
shall be at once many-sided and interesting, 
without employing any but the commonest 
colors, without calling in the aid of eccen- 
tricity, exaggeration, or literary “ effects;” or 
let him carefully compare the writings of Miss 
Austen with those of any other novelist, from 
Fielding to Thackeray. 

It is probably this same dramatic instinct 
which makes the construction of her stories 
so admirable. And by construction, we mean 
the art which, selecting what is useful and re- 
jecting what is superfluous, renders our in- 
terest unflagging, because one chapter evolves 
the next, one character is necessary to the 
elucidation of another. In what is commonly 
called “ plot” she does not excel. Her in- 
vention is wholly in character and motive, not 
in situation, Her materials are of the com- 
monest every-day occurrence. Neither the 
emotions of tragedy, nor the exaggerations of 
farce, seem to have the slightest attraction for 
her. The reader’s pulse never throbs, his cu- 
riosity is never intense; but his interest never 
wanes for a moment. The action begins; 
the people speak, feel, and act; every thing 
that is said, felt, or done tends towards the 
entanglement or disentanglement of the plot; 
and we are almost made actors as well as 
spectators of the little drama. One of the 
most difficult things in dramatic writing is so 
to construct the story that every scene shall 
advance the denouement by easy evolution, 
yet at the same time give scope to the full 
exhibition of the characters. In dramas, as 
in novels, we almost always see that the action 
stands still while the characters are being ex- 
hibited, and the characters are in abeyance 
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while the action is being unfolded. For per- 
fect specimens of this higher construction_de- 
manded by art, we would refer to the jeal- 
ousy-scenes of Othello, and the great scene 
between Céliméne and Arsinoé in Le Misan- 
thrope ; there is not in these two marvels of 
art a verse which does not exhibit some 
nuance of character, and thereby, at the same 
time, tends towards the full development of 
the action. 
So entirely dramatic, and so little descrip- 
tive, is the genius of Miss Austen, that she 
seems to rely upon what her people say and 
do for the whole effect they are to produce 
on our imaginations. She no more thinks of 
describing the physical appearance of her 
people than the dramatist does who knows 
that his persons are to be represented by 
living actors. ‘This is a defect and a mistake 
in art: a defect, because although every reader 
must necessarily conjure up to himself a vivid 
image of people whose characters are 80 
vividly presented ; yet each reader has to do 
this for himself without aid from the author, 
thereby missing many of the subtle connec- 
tions between physical and mental organiza- 
tion. It is not enough to be told that a young 
gentleman had a fine countenance and an air 
of fashion; or that a young gentlewoman was 
handsome and elegant. As far as any direct 
information can be derived from the authoress, 
we might imagine that this was a purblind 
world, wherein nobody ever saw anybody, ex- 
cept in a dim vagueness which obscured all 
peculiarities. It is impossible that Mr. Col- 
lins should not have been endowed by nature 
with an appearance in some way heralding 
the delicious folly of the inward man. Yet 
all we hear of this fatuous curate is, that “ he 
was a tall, heavy-looking young man of five- 
and-twenty. His air was grave and stately, 
and his manners were very formal.” Balzac 
or Dickens would not have been content with- 
out making the reader see this Mr. Collins. 
Miss Austen is content to make us know him, 
even to the very intricacies of his inward man. 
It is not stated whether she was shortsighted, 
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little or no sympathy with what is picturesque 


and passionate. This prevents her from 
painting what the popular eye can see, and 
the popular heart can feel. The struggles, 
the ambitions, the errors, and the sins of 


these form the subjects most stirring to the 

general sympathy.’ Other writers have wanted 

this element of popularity, but they have 

compensated for it by a keen sympathy with 

and power of representing, the adventurous, 

the romantic, and the picturesque. Passion 

and adventure are the sources of certain suc- 

cess with the mass of mankind. The passion 

may be coarsely felt, the romance may oe 

ridiculous, but there’ will always be found a 
large majority whose sympathies will be 
awakened by even the coarsest daubs. Emo- 
tion is in its nature sympathetic and uncriti- 
cal; a spark will ignite it, Types of villany 
never seen or heard of out of books, or off 
the stage, types of heroism and virtue not 
less hyperbolical, are eagerly welcomed and 
believed in by a public which would pass over 
without notice the subtlest creations of genius, 
and which would even resent the more truth- 
ful painting as disturbing its emotional enjoy- 
ment of hating the bad, and loving the good, 
The nicer art which mingles goodness with 
villany, and weakness with yirtue, as in life 
they are always mingled, causes positive dis- 
tress to young and uncultivated minds, The 
mass of men never ask whether a character 
is true, or the events probable; it is enough 
for them that they are moved; and to move 
them strongly, black must be very black, and 
white without a shade. Hence it is that cari- 
cature and exaggeration of all kinds—inflated 
diction and daubing delineation—are, and al- 
ways will be, popular: a certain breadth and 
massiveness of effect being necessary to pro- 
duce a strong impression on all but a refined 
audience. In the works of the highest genius 
we sometimes find a breadth and massiveness 
of effect which make even these works popu- 
lar, although the qualities most highly prized 
by the cultivated reader are little appreciated 


but the absence of all sense of the outward|by the public. The Iliad, Shakspeare and 


world—either scenery or personal appearance 


Moliére, Don Quixote and Faust, affect the 


—is more remarkable in her than in any|mass powerfully; but how many admirers of 


writer we remember. 


Homer would prefer the naiveté of the origi- 


We are touching here-on one of her defects | nal to the epigrammatic splendor of Pope ? 


which help to an explanation of her limited 


The novelist who. has no power of broad 


popularity, especially when coupled with her|and massive effect can never expect to be 


deficiencies in poetry and passion. She has| successful with the great public. He may. 





energetic life-are left untouched by her; and_ 





































gain the suffrages of the highest minds, and | 
in course of time become a classic; but we, 
all know what the popularity of a classic | 
means. Miss Austen is such a novelist. Her | 
subjects have little intrinsic interest; it -is, 
only in their treatment that they became at- 
tractive ; but treatment and art are not likely 
to captivate any’ except critical and’ refined 
tastes. Every reader will be amused by her 
pictures, ‘because their very truth carries. them 
home to ordinary experience and sympathy ; 
but this amusement is of a tepid nature, and 
the effect is quickly forgotten.’ Partridge ex- 
pressed the general sentiment of the public 
when he spoke slightingly of Garrick’s “ Ham- 
let,” because Garrick did just what he, Part- 
ridge, would have done in presence of a 
ghost; whereas the actor who performed the 
king, powerfully impressed him by sonorous 
elocution and emphatic gesticulation: that 
was acting, and required art; the other was 
natural, and not worth alluding to. 

The absence of breadth, picturesqueness, 
and passion, will also limit the appreciating 
audience of Miss Austen to the small circle 
of cultivated minds; and even these minds are 
not always capable of greatly relishing her 
works, We have known very remarkable 
people who cared little for her pictures of 
every-day life; and indeed it may be antici- 
pated that those who have little sense of 
humor, or whose passionate and insurgent 
activities demand in arta reflection of their 
own emotions and struggles, will find little 
pleasure in such homely comedies.’ Currer 
Bell may be taken as a type of these. She 
was utterly without a sense of humor, and was 
by nature fervid and impetuous, In a letter 
published in her memoirs she writes,—* Why 
do you like Miss Austen so very much? I 
am puzzled on that point... . I had not 
read Pride and Prejudice till I read that sen- 
tence of yours, and then I got the book. 
And what did I find? An accurate daguer- 
reotyped portrait of a commonplace face; a 
carefully-fenced, highly-cultivated garden, with 
neat borders and delicate flowers; but no 
glance of a bright, vivid physiognomy, no 
open country, no. fresh air, no blue hill, 
no bonny beck. I should hardly like to live 
with her elegant ladies and gentlemen, in their 
elegant but confined houses.”*, The critical 
teader will not fail to remark “the almost con- 
‘emptuous indifference to the artof truthful 


* Life of Charlotte Bronte, ii. 64. 
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portrait-painting which this passage indicates ¥/ 
and he will undetstand, perhaps, how the’ 
writer of such a passage was herself incapable 
of drawing more than characteristics, even in 
her most successful efforts. Jane Eyre, 
Rochester, and Paul Emmanuel, are very 
vigorous sketches, but the reader observes 
them from the outside, he does not. penetrate 
their souls, he does not knowthem. Whatis 
said respecting the want of open country, 
blue hill, and bonny beck, is perfectly true; 
but the same point has been more felicitously 


-touched by Scott, in his review of Emma: 


“Upon. the whole,” he says, “the turn of this 
author’s novels bears the same relation to that 
of the sentimental and romantic cast, that 
cornfields and cottages and meadows bear to 
the highly-adorned grounds of a show mansion 
or the rugged sublimities of a mountain land- 
scape. It is neither so captivating as the one, 
nor so grand as the other; but it affords 
those who frequent it a pleasure nearly allied 
with the experience of their own social hab- 
its.” Scott would also have loudly repudiated 
the notion of Miss Austen’s characters being 
“mere daguerreotypes.” Having himself’ 
drawn both ideal and real characters, he 
kney the difficulties of both; and he well: 
says, “ He who paints from le beau idéal, if 
his scenes and sentiments are striking and in+ 
teresting, is in a great measure exempted 
from the difficult task of reconciling them 
with the ordinary probabilities of life; but he 
who paints’ a scene of common occurrence, 
places his composition within that extensive 
range of criticism which general experience’ 
offers to every reader. . . . Something more: 
than a mere sign-post likeness is also de-' 
manded. The portrait must have spirit and 
character as well as resemblance; and being 
deprived of all that, according to Bayes, goes 
to ‘elevate and surprise, it- myst make 
amends by displaying depth of knowledge 
and dexterity of execution.” 

While defending our favorite, and giving 
critical reasons for our liking, we are far from 
wishing to impose‘that preference on others, 
If any one frankly says, * I do not care about 
these pictures of ordinary life: I want some- 
thing poetical or romantic, something. to’ 
stimulate my imagination, and to carry me 
beyond the circle of my daily thoughts;”— 
there is nothing to be answered. Many per- 
sons do not admire Wordsworth, and cannot’ 
fee] their poetical sympathies aroused by’ 
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waggoners and potters. There are many 
who find no enjoyment in the Flemish pic- 
tures, but are rapturous over the frescoes at 
Munich and Berlin. ( Individual tastes do not 
admit of dispute. The imagination is an im- 
perious faculty, and demands gratification 

and if a man be content to have this faculty 
stimulated, to the exclusion of all other 
faculties, or if only peculiar works are capable. 
of stimulating it, we have no right to object. 
Only when a question of Art comes to be dis- 
cussed, it must not be confounded with a mat- 
ter of individual feeling; and it requires a 
distinct reference to absolute standards. The 
art of novel-writing, like the art of painting, 
is founded on general principles, which, be- 
cause they have their psychological justifica- 
tion, because they are derived from tendencies 
of the human mindj and not, as absurdly sup- 
posed, derived from “ models of composition,” 
are of universal application, The law of color, 
for instance, is derived from the obgerved 
relation betwen certain colors and the sensi- 
tive retina, The laws of construction, like- 
wise, are derived from the invariable relation 
between a certain order and succession of 
events, and the amount of interest excited by 
that order. In novel-writing, as in mechayics, 
every obstruction is a loss of power; every 
superfluous page diminishes the artistic pleas- 
ures of the whole. Individual tastes will 
always differ; but the laws of the human 
mind are universal. One man will prefer the 
humorous, another the pathetic; one will 
delight in the adventurous, another in the 
simple and homely ; but the principles of Art 
remain the same for each. To tell a story 
well, is quite another thing from having a 
good story to tell. The construction of a 
good drama is the same in principle whether 
the subject be Antigone, the Misanthrope, or 
Othello; and the real critic detects this prin- 
ciple at work under these various forms. It 
is the same with the delineation of character: 
however various the types, whether a Jona- 
than Oldbuck, a Dr. Primrose, a Blifil, or a 
Falstaff—ideal, or real, the principles of com- 

ition are the same. 

Miss Austen has generally but an indifferent 
story to tell, but her art of telling it is in- 
comparable. Her characters, never ideal, are 
not of an eminently attractive order; but her 
dramatic ventriloquism and power of present- 
ation is little less than marvellous. Macaulay 
declares his opinion that in this respect she is 
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second only to Shakspeare. “Among the 
writers,” he says, “ who, in the point we have 
noticed, have approached nearest the manner 
of the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom 
England is justly proud. She has given us a 
multitude of characters, all, in a certain sense, 
commonplace—all such as we meet every day. 
Yet they are all as perfectly discriminated 
from each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings. . . . And all this 
is done by touches so delicate that they elude 
analysis, that they defy powers of description, 
and that we only know them to exist by the 
general effect to which they have contributed.”* 

The art of the novelist consists in telling 
the story and representing the characters; 
but besides these, there are other powerful 
though extraneous sources of attraction often 
possessed by novels, which are due to the lit- 
erary talent and culture of the writer. There 
is, for example, the power of description, both 
of scenery and of character. Many novels 
depend almost entirely on this for their effect. 
It is a lower kind of power, and consequently 
much more frequent than what we have styled 
the art of the novelist; yet it may be very 
puissant in the hands of a fine writer, gifted 
with a real sense of the picturesque. Being 
very easy, it has of late become the resource 
of weak writers; and the prominent position 
it has usurped has tended in two ways to 
produce weariness—first, by encouraging in- 
competent writers to do what is easily done; 
and, secondly, by seducing writers from the 
higher and better method of dramatic exposi- 
tion. 

Another source of attraction is the general 
vigor of mind exhibited by the author, in his 
comments on the incidents and characters of 
his story: these comments, when proceeding 
from a fine insight or a large experience, give 
additional charm to the story, and make the 
delightful novel a delightful book. It is al- 
most superfluous to add, that this also has its 
obverse: the comments too often painfully 
exhibit a general weakness of mind. Dr. 
Johnson refused to take tea with some one 
because, as he said, “ Sir, there is no vigor in 
his talk.” This is the complaint which must 
be urged against the majority of novelists: 
they put too much water in their ink, And 
even when the talk is good, we must rememr 


* Art. on “Madame D’Arblay,’’ Edin. Rev., vol. 
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ber that it is, after all, only one of the side- 
dishes of the feast. A%l the literary and 
philosophic culture which an author can bring 
to bear upon his work will tend to give that 
work a higher value, but it will not really 
make it a better novel, To suppose that cul- 
ture can replace invention, or literature do in- 
stead of character, is as erroneous as to sup- 
pose that archeological learning and scenical 
splendor can raise poor acting to the level of 
fine acting. Yet this is the common mistake 
of literary men. They. are apt to believe that 
mere writing will weigh in the scale against 
artistic presentation; that comment wil] do 
duty for dramatic revelation; that analyzing 
motives with philosophic skill will answer all 
the purpose of creation. But whoever looks 
closély into this matter will see that literature 
—that is, the writing of thinking and accom- 
plished men—is excessively cheap, compared 
with the smallest amount of invention or crea- 
tion; and it is cheap because more-easy of 
production, and less potent in effect. This 
is apparently by no means the opinion of 
some recent critits, who evidently consider 
their own writing of more merit than humor 
and invention, and who are annoyed at the 
notion of “mere serialists,” without “solid 
acquirements,” being regarded all over Eu- 
rope as our most distinguished authors. Yet 
it may be suggested that writing such as that 
of the critics in question can be purchased in 
abundance, whereas humor and invention are 
among the rarest of products. Ifit is a pain- 
ful reflection that genius should be esteemed 
more highly than solid acquirements, it should 
be remembered that learning is only the dif- 
fused form of what was once invention. 
“Solid acquirement” is the genius of wits, 
which has become the wisdom of reviewers, 

Be this as it may, we acknowledge the great 
attractions which a novel may reeeive from 
the general vigor and culture of the author ; 
and acknowledge that such attractions form 
but a very small element in Miss Austen’s 
success, [iter pages have no suddehi illumin- 
ations. \There are neither epigrams. nor 
aphorisms, neither subtle analyses nor elo- 
quent descriptions. She is without grace or 
felicity of expression; she has neither fervid 
nor philosophie comment. Her charm lies 
solely in the art of representing life and char- 
acter, and that is exquisite, ’ 

We have thus endeavored to characterize, 
in general terms, the qualities which her 
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works display. It is less easy to speak with’ 
sufficient distinctness of the particular works, 
since, unless our readers have these vividly 
present to memory (in which case our remarks 
would be superfluous), we cannot hope to be 
perfectly intelligible; no adequate idea of 
them can be given by a review of one, because 
the “specimen brick” which the noodle iw 
Hierocles thought sufficient, and which really’ 
does suffice in the case of many a modern 
novel, would prove no specimen at all. Her 
characters are so gradually unfolded, their 
individuality reveals itself no naturally and 
easily in the course of what they say and do, 
that we learn to know them as if we had lived 
with them, but cannot by any single speech 
or act make them known to others. Aunt 
Norris, for instance, in Mansfield Park, is a 
character profoundly and variously delineated ; 
yet there is no scene in which she exhibits 
herself to those who have not the pleasurable. 
disgust of her acquaintance; while to those who 
have, there is no scene in which she does not 
exhibit herself. Mr. Collins, making an offer 
to Elizabeth Bennet, formally stating the 
reasons which induced him to marry, and the 
prudential motives which have induced him 
to select her, and then adding, “ Nothing 
now remains for me but to assure you, in the 
most ‘animated language, of the violence of 
my affection. To fortune I am perfectly in- 
different, and shall make no demand of that 
nature on your father, since I am well aware 
that it could not he complied with; and that 
one thousand pounds in the Four-per-Cents, 
which will not be yours till after your mother’s 
decease, is all that you may ever be entitled: 
to. On that head, therefore, I shall be uni- 
formly silent; and you may assure yourself 
that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass. 


-my lips when we are married ;” and after her 


refusal, persisting in accepting this refusal as 
only what is usual with young ladies, who re- 
ject the addresses of the man they secretly 
mean to accept, “I am therefore by no means 
discouraged by what you have just said, and 
shall hope to lead you to the altar ere long; ” 
—this scene, ludicrous as it is throughout, re- 
ceives its exquisite flavor from what has gone 
before. We feel morally persuaded that so 
Mr. Collins would speak and act. The man 
who, on taking leave of his host, formally’ as- 
sures him that he will not fail to send a “ let- 
ter of thanks” on his return, and does send 
it, is just the man to have made this declara- 
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tion. Mrs. Elton, in Emma, is the very best 
portrait of a vulgar woman we ever saw: she 
is vulgar in soul, and the vulgarity is indicated 
by subtle yet unmistakable touches, never by 
coarse language, or by caricature of any kind. 
We will quote here a bit of her conversation 
in the first interview she has with Emma 
Woodhouse, in which she endeavors to be 
very fascinating. It should be premised that 
she is only just married, and this is the wed- 
ding-visit. She indulges in “ raptures ” about 
Hartfield (the seat of Emma’s father), and 
Emma quietly replies :— 


“* When you have seen more of this coun- 
try, I am afraid you will think you have over- 
rated Hartfield. Surrey is full of beauties.’ 

“*Oh! yes, I am quite aware of that. It is 
the garden of England, you know, Surrey is 
the garden of England.’ 

“¢ Yes; but we must not rest our claims 
on that distinction. Many counties, I believe, 
are called the garden of England, as well as 
Surrey.’ 

“*No, I fancy not,’ replied Mrs. Elton, 
with a most satisfied smile. ‘I never heard 
any county but Surrey called so.’ 

“ Emma was silenced. 

“My brother and sister have promised us 
a visit in the spring, or summer at farthest,’ 
continued Mrs. Elton; ‘and that will be our 
time for exploring. While they are with us, 
we shall explore a great deal, I daresay. 
They will have their barouche-landau, of 
course, which holds four perfectly ; and there- 
fore, without saying any thing of our carriage, 
we should be able to explore the different 
beauties extremely well. They would hardly 
come in their chaise, I think, at that season 
of the year. Indeed, when the time draws 
en, I shail decidedly recommend their bring- 
ing the barouche-landau; it will beso very 
much preferable. When people come into a 
beautiful country of this sort, you know, Miss 
Woodhouse, one naturally a te them to see 
as much as possible; and Mr. Suckling is ex- 
tremely fond of exploring. We explored to 
King’s-Weston twice last summer, in that 
way, most delightfully, just after their first 
having the barouche-landau. You have many 
pone of that kind here, I suppose, Miss 

oodhouse, every summer ?’ 

“*No; not immediately here. We are 
rather out of distance of the very striking 
beauties which attract the sort of parties you 
speak of ; and we are a very quiet set of peo- 
ple, I believe ; more disposed to stay at home 
than engage in schemes of pleasure.’ 

“Ah! there is nothing like staying at 
home for real comfort. Nobody can be more 
devoted to home than Iam. I was quite a 


roverb for it at Maple Grove. Many a time 
a Selina said, whershe has been going te 
Bristol, “ J really cannot get this girl to move 
from the house, I absolutely must go in by 
myself, though I hate being stuck up in the 
barouche-landau without a companion; but 
Augusta, I believe, with her own good-will, 
would never stir beyond the park paling.” 
Many a time has she said so; and yet I am 
no advocate for entire seclusion. I think, on 
the contrary, when people shut themselves 
up entirely from society, it is a very bad 
thing; and that it is much more advisible to 
mix in the world in a proper degree, without 
living in it either too much or too little. I 
eee understand your situation, however, 
Miss Woodhouse (looking towards Mr. Wood- 
house), your father’s state of health must be 
a great drawback. Why does he not try 
Bath ?—Indeed he should. Let me recom- 
mend Bath to you. I assure you I have no 
doubt of its doing Mr. Woodhouse good.’ 
“*My father tried it more than once, 
formerly, but without receiving any benefit; 
and Mr. Perry, whose name, I daresay, is not 
unknown to you, does not conceive it would 
be at all more likely to be useful now.’ 
“* Ah! that’s a great pity ; for I assure you, 
Miss Woodhouse, where the waters do agree, 
it is quite wonderful the relief they give. In 


it! And it is so cheerful a place,that it could 
not fail of being of use to Mr. Woodhouse’s 
spirits, which, I understand, are sometimes 
much depressed. And as to its reecommenda- 
tion to you, I fancy I need not take much 
pains to dwell on them. The advantages of 
Bath to the young are pretty generally under- 
stood. It would be a charming introduction 
for you, who have lived so secluded a life; 
and I could immediately secure you some of 
the best society in the place. A line from me 
would bring you a little host of acquaintance; 
and my particular friend, Mrs. Partridge, the 
lady I have always resided with when in Bath, 
would be most happy to show you any atten- 
tions, and would be the very person for you 
to go into public with.” 

“Tt was as much as Emma could bear, 
without being impolite. The idea of her 
being indebted to Mrs. Elton for what was 
called an introduction—of her going into pub- 
lic under the auspices of a friend of Mrs, 
Elton’s— probably some vulgar, dashing 
widow, who, with the help of a boarder, just 
made a shift to live!—The dignity of Miss 
Woodhouse, of Hartfield, was sunk indeed! 

“ She restrained herself, however, from any 
of the reproofs she could have given, and 
only thanked Mrs. Elton coolly; ‘but their 
going to Bath was quite out of the question; 





and she was not perfectly convinced that the 
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place might suit her better than her father.’ 
And then, to prevent further outrage and in- 
cdignation, changed the subject directly. 

“*T do not ask whether you are musical, 
Mrs. Elton. Upon these occasions, a lady’s 
character generally precedes her; and High- 
bury has long known that you are a superior 
performer.’ 

“*Oh! no, indeed ; I must protest against 
any such idea. A superior performer !—very 
far from it, I assure you: consider from show 
partial a quarter your information came. I 
am doatingly fond of music—passionately 
fond; and my friends say 1 am not entirely 
devoid of taste; but as to any thing else, 
upon my honor my performance is mediocre 
to the last degree. You, Miss Woodhouse, I 
well know, play delightfully. I assure you it 
has been the greatest satisfaction, comfort, 
and delight to me, to hear what a musical 
society Lam got into. Labsolutely cannot do 
without music; it is a necessary of life to me; 
and having always been used to a very musi- 
cal society, both at Maple Grove and in Bath, 
it would have been a most serious sacrifice. 
I honestly said as much to Mr. E. when he 


was speaking of my future home, and ex-| 


pressing his fears lest the retirement of it 
should be disagreeable; and the inferiority 
of the house too—knowing what I had been 
accustomed to—of course he ‘was not wholly 
without apprehension. When he was speak- 
ing of it in that way, I honestly said that the 
world I could give up—parties, balls, plays— 
for I had no fear of retirement. Blessed with 
so many resources within myself, the world 
was not necessary to me. I could do very 
well without it. To those who had no re- 
sources it was a different thing; but my re- 
sources made me quite independent. And as 
to smaller-sized rooms than I had been used 
to, I really could not give it a thought, I 
hoped I was perfectly equal to any sacrifice 
of that description. Certainly I had been 
accustomed to every luxury at Maple Grove ; 
but I did assure him-that two carriages were 
not necessary to my happiness, nor were 
spacious apartments. “ But,” said I, “to be 
quite honest, I do not think I can live without 
something of a musical society. I condition 
for nothing else; but, without music, life 
would be a blank to me.’” 

“*We cannot suppose,’ said Emma, smil- 
ing, ‘that Mr. Elton would hesitate to assure 
rou of there being a very musical society in 

ighbury ; and I hope you will not find he has 
outstepped the truth more than may be par- 
doned, in consideration of the motive.’ 

“¢ No, indeed, I have no doubts at all on 
that head. I am delighted to find myself in 
such a circle; I hope we shall have many 
sweet little concerts together. I think, Miss 
Woodhouse, you and I must establish a musi- 
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cal club, and ‘have regular weekly meetings 


at your house, or ours. Will not it be a good 
plan? If we exert ourselves, I think we shall: 
not be long in want of allies. Something of 
that nature would be particularly desirable for 
me, as an inducement to keep me in. practice ; 
for mafried women, you know—there is a sad. 
story against them, in general. They are but 
too apt to give up music.” — 

“« But you, who are so extremely fond of it- 
—there can be no danger, surely?’ f 

“T should hope not; but really, when I, 
look around) among my acquaintance, I 
tremble. Selina has entirely given up music; 
never touches the instrument, though she 
— sweetly. And the same may be said 
of Mrs. Jeffereys—Clara Partridge that was 
—and .of the two Milmans, now Mrs. Bird 
and Mrs. James Cooper; and of more than I 
can enumerate. Upon my word, itis enough 
to put one in a fright. I used to be quite 
angry with Selina: but, really, I begin now, 
to comprehend that a married woman has. 
many things to call her attention. I believe 
I was half an hour this morning shut up with’ 
my housekeeper.’ 

“*But every thing of that kind,’ said 
Emma, ‘ will soon be in so regular a train— 

“* Well, said Mrs, Elton, laughing, ‘ we 
shall see.’” 

Our limits force us to break off in the 
middle of this coversation, but the continua- 
tion is equally humorous. Quite as good in 
another way is Miss Bates with her affec- 
tionate twaddle. But, as we said before, the 
characters reveal themselves; and in general 
reveal themselves only in the course of 
several scenes, so that extracts would give no 
idea of them. 

The reader who has yet to make acquaint- 
ance with these novels, is advised to begin 
with Pride and Prejudice or Mansfield Park; 
and if these do not captivate him, he may 
fairly leave the others unread. In Pride and 
Prejudice there is the best story, and the 
greatest variety of character: the whole Ben- 
net family is inimitable: Mr, Bennet, caustic, 
quietly, indolently selfish, but honorable, and 
in some respects amiable; his wife, the per- 
fect type of a gossiping, weak-headed, fussy 
mother; Jane a sweet creature; Elizabeth a 
sprightly and fascinating flesh-and-blood hero- 
ine; Lydia a pretty, but vain and giddy girl; 
and Mary, plain and pedantic, studying “ thor- 
ough bass and human nature.” ‘Then there 
is Mr. Collins, and Sir William Lucas, and 
the proud, foolish old lady Catherine de 
Bough, and Darcy, Bingley, ‘and Wickham, 





all admirable. From the first chapter to the 
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last there is a succession of scenes of high 
comedy, and the interest is unflagging. Afans- 
field Park is also singularly fascinating, though 
the heroine is less of a favorite with us than 
Miss Austen’s heroines usfally are ; but aunt 
Norris and Lady Bertram are perfect ; gnd the 
scenes at Portsmouth, when Fanny Price visits 
her home after some years’ residence at the 
Park, are wonderfully truthful and vivid. The 
private thieatrieals, too, are very amusing; 
and the day spent at the Rushworths’ is a 
masterpiece of art. If the reader has really 
tasted the flavor of these works, he will need 
no other recommendation to read and re-read 
the others. Even Persuasion, which we can- 
not help regarding as the weakest, contains 
exquisite touches, and some characters no one 
else could have surpassed. 

We have endeavored to express the delight 
which Miss Austen’s works have always given 
us, and to explain the sources of her success 
by indicating the qualities which make her a 
model worthy of the study of all who desire 
to understand the art of the novelist. But 
we have also indicated what seem to be the 
limitations of her genius, and to explain why 
it is that this genius, moving only amid the 





quiet scenes of every-day life, with no power 
over the more stormy and energetic, activities 
which find vent even in every-day. life, can 
never give her a high rank among great 
artists. Her place is among great artists, but 
it is not high among them. She sits in the 
House of Peers, but it is as a simple Baron, 
The delight derived from her pictures arises 
from our sympathy with ordinary characters, 
our relish of humor, and our intellectual 
pleasure in art for art’s sake. But when it is 
admitted that she never stirs the deeper emo- 
tions, that she never fills the soul with a noble 
aspiration, or brightens it with a fine idea, 
but, at the utmost, only teaches us charity for 
the ordinary failings of ordinary people, and 
sympathy with their goodness, we have ad- 
mitted an objection which. lowers her claims 
to rank among the great benefactors of the 
race; and this sufficiently explains why, with 
all her excellence, her name has not become 
a household word, Her fame, we think, 
must endure. Such art as hers can neyer 
grow old, never be superseded, But, after 
all, miniatures are not frescoes, and her works 
are miniatures. Her place is among the Im- 
mortals ; but the pedestal is erected in a quiet 
niche of the great temple. 





We have had submitted to us for inspection, 
“ Castle’s patent ventilating corset,” put for- 
ward by the house of Messrs. Salomans and 
Co., of Old Change, City, the sole manufactur- 
ers. The patent is applicable to corsets of the 
most approved kinds, with or without front fas- 
tenings. Perfect ventilation and equalization of 
the temperature of the body are secured by 
means of innumerable eyelet holes, let into 
every part of the corset where there is stitching 
or the coutil is double; the corset is so com- 
pletely perforated as to give it the appearance of 
a sieve. The ventilating corset is peculiarly 
designed for equestrian exercise, the. ball-room, 
and warm climates.—Spectator. 





Retics were formerly a necessary of religion. 
By the fifth African or Carthaginian Council no 
church could be built without them. They were 
to be in the altar, so fastened that they could not 
be got at without entirely destroying it ; hence 
it was said in the mass, “ Oramus te Domine 





per merita Sanctoram, quorum reliquiw hic 
sunt,” ete., and then the priest kissed the altar. 
The custom in the time of Morales was no 
longer in use.—Jf. Lusit., 10, 9, 33. 

Morales accounts well for the relics of the 
Archangel Michael, which Garibay had pro- 


nounced impossible : it was some earth or stone . 


from the cave in Mount Garganus where he had 
miraculously appeared.—Jbid., 10, 9, 36. 





PurcatTory.—Purgatory is close to hell, but 
the soul is sometimes punished in the grave, and 
sometimes on the spot where it has sinned. Ap- 
paritions have revealed this.—Zas 400 Respues- 
tas, p. 1., ff. 74. 

And purgatory-fire is the same as hell-fire— 
by ve sort of Rumford contrivance.—ZJvid., 
p. 2, ff. 69. 

Hell, purgatory, and the two limbos are all 
called infiernos. The limbo of the patriarchs 
and prophets is a deep abyss, the other is for un- 
baptised children.—Jvid., p. 2, ff. 70. 
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MARY STUART. 


From The Atheneum. 
Mary Stuart.’ By Alphonse de Lamartine. 

(Black.) 

THE translator says, “It may be remarked 
that the present is the only work of M. de 
Lamartine which has appeared solely in an 
English form, having been expressly trans- 
lated from the original unpublished MS.” 
And what does M. de Lamartine say? “If 
another Homer were to arise, and if the poet 
were to seek another Helen for the subject of 
a modern epic of war, religion ;and love, he 
would beyond all find her.in Mary Stuart, the 
most beautiful, the weakest, the most atiract- 
ive and most attracted of wometi.” She left, 
like the Greek Hlelen, “the arms of a mur- 
dered husband for those of his murderer.” 
She closed “ by a saintly death, the life of a 
Clytemnestra.” And so M. de Lamartine un- 
dertakes “to recompose that fair figure,” and 
radiantly does the picture glow as he adds 


' Golor to color, light to light, warmth to 


warmth. Petrarch and Ronsard in alliance, 
he thinks, could searcely paint her witcheries ; 
she was at once Diana of the Rhone and 
the Cleopatra of Scotland; to read of her is 
to love her ;.“ she could almost vivify death 
itself.” Assuredly M. de Lamartine is at his 
zenith, at least, of enthusiasm. The story of 
Mary Stuart, a hundred times told, is con- 
verted by him into a lyric; even its tragedy 
is writ in rose-water. Here is the Queen’s 
portrait originally by Brantéme, but retouched 
by M. de Lamartine :— 


“But love, or even poetry, according to 
Brantéme, were powerless to depict her at 
this still progressive period of her life; to 
ne that beauty which consisted Jess in her 
orm than in her fascinating grace ; youth, heart, 
genius, passion, still shaded by the deep mel- 
ancholy of a farewell; the tall and slender 
shape, the harmonious movement, the round 
and flexible throat, the oval face, the fire of 
her look, the grace of her lips, her Saxon 
fairness, the pale beauty of her hair, the light 
she shed around her eheeetee she went; the 
night, the void, the desert she left behind 
when no longer present; the attraction, re- 
sembling witchcraft, which unconsciously em- 
anated from her, and which drew towards her, 
as it were, a current of eyes, of desires, of 
hearts; the tone of her voice, which once 
heard, resounded for ever in the ear of the 
listener, and that natural genius of soft elo- 
quence and of dreamy poesy, which distin- 
guished this youthful Cleopatra of Scotland. 
The numberless portraits which poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and even stern prose have pre- 
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served of her, all breathe love as well as art; 
we feel that the artist trembles with emotion, 
like Ronsard, while painting.” 

The last scene of all, so hardly and coarsely 
drawn by some writers, is transfigured by M. 
de Lamartine into a royal beatitude, the mar= 
tyrdom of an angel. Mary Stuart is weary 
on the night preceding her execution :— 


“ She now felt the necessity of repose, and 
lay down on her bed. On her women ap, 
proaching her, she said, ‘I would have, pre- 
ferred a sword in the French manner rather 
than this axe.” She then fell asleep fora 
short time, and even during: her Ba he 
lips moved as if in prayer. Her face, as if 
lighted up from within with a spiritual beati- 
tude, never shone with a beauty so charming 
and so pure. It was illuminated with so sweet 
a ravishment, so bathed in the grace of aS 
that she seemed to ‘ smile with the ange 
according to the expressions of Elizabeth 
Curle. She slept and prayed, praying more 
than she slept, by the light of a little silver 
lamp given her by Henry the Second,.a 
which she had preserved through all her for- 
tunes. This little lamp, Mary’s last light .in 
her prison, was as the twilight of her tomb; 
humble implement made tragic by the memo» 
ries it recalls!” 


The execution itself brings out M. de Lame 
artine in full force :— 


“She arrived in the hall of death. Pale, 
but unflinching, she contemplated the dismal 
preparations, There lay the block and the 
axe. There stood the executioner and_ his 
assistant. All were clothed in mourning, 
On the floor was scattered the sawdust which 
was to soak her blood, and in a dark cornet 
lay the bier which was to be her last prison, 
It was nine o'clock when the Queen appeared 
in the funereal hall. Fletcher, Dean of Pe- 
terborough, and certain privileged persons, to 
the number of more than two hundred, were 
assembled. The hall was hung with black 
cloth ; the scaffold, which was elevated about 
two feet and a half above the ground, was 
covered with black frieze of Lancaster; the 
arm-chair in which Mary was to sit, the foot- 
stool on which she Was to kneel, the block on 
which her head was to: be laid, were covered 
with black velvet. The Queen’ was clothed 
in mourning like the hall and as the ensigns 
of punishment. Her black velvet robe, with its 
high collar and hanging sleeves, was bordered 
with ermine. Her mantle, lined with martin 
sable, was of satin, with pearl buttons, and a 
long train. A chain of sweet-smelling beads, 
to which was attached a scapulary, and be- 
neath that a golden cross, fell upon her 
bosom. Two rosaries were suspended to her 








girdle, and a long veil of white lace, which in 
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some measure softened this costume of a 
widow and of a condemned criminal, was 
thrownaround her. . . Arrived on thescaffold, 
Mary seated herself in the chair provided for 
her, with her face towards the spectators. 
The Dean of Peterborough, in ecclesiastical 
costume, sat on the right of the Queen, with 
a black velvet footstool before him. The 
Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury were seated 
like him on the right, but upon larger chairs. 
On the other side of the Queen stood the 
Sheriff Andrews, with white wand. In front 
of Mary were seen the executioner and his 
assistant, distinguishable by their vestments 
of biack velvet, with red crape round the left 
arm. Behind the Queen’s chair, ranged by 
the wall, wept her attendants and maidens. 
In the body of the hall, the nobles and citi- 
zens from the neighboring counties were 
rded by the musketeers of Sir Amyas 
aulet and Sir Drew Drury. Beyond the 
balustrade was the bar of the tribunal. The 
sentence was read; the Queen protested 
against it in the name of royalty and of inno- 
cence, but accepted death for the sake of the 
faith: She then knelt down before the block, 
and the executioner proceeded to remove her 
veil. She repelled him by a gesture, and 
turning toward the Earls with a blush on her 
forehead, ‘I am not accustomed,’ she said, * to 
be undressed before so numerous a company, 
and by the hands of such grooms of the 





chamber.’ She then called Jane Kennedy 
and Elizabeth Curle, who took off her man- 
tle, her veil, her chains, cross, and scapulary. 
On their touching her robe, the Queen told 
them to unloose the corsage, and fold down 
the ermine collar, so as to leave her neck 
bare for the axe. Her maidens weepingly 
yielded her these last services, Melvil and 
the three other attendants wept and lamented, 
and Mary placed her finger on her lips to 
signify that they should be silent... . She 
then arranged the handkerchief embroidered 
with thistles of gold, with which her eyes had 
been covered by Jane Kennedy. Thrice she 
kissed the crucifix, each time repeating,* Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ She 
knelt anew, and Jeant her head on that block 
which was already scored with deep marks; 
and in this solemn attitude she again recited 
some verses from the Psalms. The execu- 
tioner interrupted her at the third verse by a 
blow of the axe, but its trembling stroke only 
grazed her neck; she groaned slightly, and 
the second blow separated the head from the 
body.” 

We have illustrated by a few citations, the 
latest literary manner of M. de Lamartine, 
who is more florid than ever, and who, ad- 
mirably romantic, does not challenge the 
ordeal as a critical historian. 





Hoty Water.—“ There were two reasons for 
sprinkling the graves, because sometimes the 

ave is the special purgatory, where soul and 

dy suffer together: but in general, because, 
while the soul is in purgatory and looking on to 
redemption, the Devil, knowing how dearly it 
loves the body wherein it is to rise again to 
glory, gets into the grave to insult it,—eve 
wrong offered to the body afflicting the soul. 
Now if he happens to be there when the grave 
is sprinkled, he cannot bear holy water, and flies 
away directly.” 

This is only an opinion of Fray Luys d’Esco- 
bar, but he savs he knows no opinion in opposi- 
tion to it,—and it may hold good till some better 
oo be assigned.—Las 400 Respuestas, p. 1, 

- 118. 





ImacrEs.—The Lady of Loretto precisely an- 
swers the description which Tacitus gives of the 
Venus of Cyprus. Duppa remarked this to me. 

Some of the ancient statues were called Dio- 
peteis, or such as descended from heaven, because, 
says Jamblichus, apud Phot., p. 554, the occult 
art by which they were fabricated by human hands 





was inconspicuous.—7. Taylor, Note te Julian’s 
Orations. 

Taylor’s explanation of the virtue or divinity 
of these statues is akin to the philosophy of talis- 
mans.—Southey. 





Exisan.—This is he, who, though he con- 
tinue a man, yet waxeth he not old ;—this is he 
that is reserved for a captain of war against 
Antichrist ;—this. is he that in the end of the 
world will turn all men from lying and deceit 
unto God. Afore his mother was delivered of 
him, his father saw in a vision the angels salut- 
ing him, all in white, wrapping him with flames 
of fire as it were swathing bands, and nourish- 
ing him with fire as if it had been usual food or 
pap.—Dorotheus. 





Enoch and Elias are preserved, according to 
the opinion of grave expositors, to he witnesses 
of God’s judgments (ser testemunhus de sens 
juizios), one in the state of the law of nature, 
the other in the state of the written law,—to 
which, I suppose, St. Jolin is to be added for the 
law of grace.—Sebastianestas, pt. 1, p. 21. 

















THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


From The Saturday Review, 2 July. 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Durine the negotiations which preceded 
the outbreak of hostilities, Count Buol did not 
conceal from Lord Augustus Loftus that one 
of his principal difficulties was “a young and 
chivalrous Emperor.” The caution, the dig- 
nity, and the se f-respect, sometimes bordering 
on sullen pride, which characterize the Aus- 
trian diplomacy, were evidently from time to 
time deranged by some disturbing cause ; and 
there can be no doubt that this was the im- 

etuousness of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
tis not probable that any concessions on the 
part of Austria would have averted the catas- 
trophe, but still it is possible that so stubborn 
& resistance would not have been offered to 
the modification of the Italian treaties if the 
insidious diplomacy of the French Govern- 
ment had been exclusively parried by cool 
and aged statesmen. The young Emperor 
seems to have been chafing throughout at 
Sardinian provocations and French hypocrisy, 
nor can there be much doubt that he it was 
who at length lost all patience and determined 
to take the aggressive. Francis Joseph per- 
sonally must be considered as the author of 
the summons to Sardinia. He it was who 
finally ordered the Ticino to be crossed, and 
the attacking movement which produced the 
repulse of Solferino. must be regarded as the 
first result of his assumption of command. 
As all these steps, though neither foolish nor 
unintelligible, have turned out to be false 
and mistaken, it is worth while ¢onsidering 
what has been the influence of Francis Joseph 
on Austrian policy since his accession tu the 
throne. 

The Austrian Government has been for 
centuries remarkable as a Government of old 
men, and it is the fashion to attribute its ill- 
success in the wars of the French Revolution 
to the senility of the Aulic Council. It is at 
all events, certain that the Empire was never 
so completely in the hands of aged counsel- 
lors as during the reign of the imbecile pup- 
pet who last occupied the throne, and never 
was a Government so incapable of meeting a 
shock as that which was surprised in Vienna 
by the events of 1848. Everybody seems to 
have come at once to the conclusion that 
youth must take the helm which old age had 
feebly let slip; and Francis Joseph, then 
barely eighteen years old, was lifted to the 
throne by the abdication of his uncle and 
the withdrawal of his father. The affairs of 
the Empire had fallen so low that almost any 
change was for the better, and at first it 
seemed as if the accession of the young Em- 
peror had saved the House of Austria. Yet, 
on reviewing the history of the last ten years, 
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and too energetic a volition may be as dan- 
gerous in a powerful monarch as too great 
age and a wavering will. Francis Joseph was 
in the midst of the education which in Cath- 
olic countries is given to personages of his 
rank. He was taken from the tuition of 
riests and consigned to the tuition of soldiers, 
t is not disereditable to his character that he 
should have believed implicitly in both sets 
of instructors. He appears to have regarded 
his soldiers as invincible, and his priests as 
infallible. The favorite theories of both he 
has sedulously carried out, ever since his 
accession, with the disregard of consequences 
natural at his time of life. His military 
advisers taught him the fatal policy of con- 
verling an ancient absolute monarchy into a 
naked military despotism. His sacerdotal 
counsellors persuaded him into negotiatin 
the Concordat. The composite strueture 0: 
an Empire which had been mainly formed 
out of inheritances devolving in different 
rights, gave way to a centralized system 
of uniformly organized Crown-lands, The 
religious independence which had been guar- 
anteed, not only by the secularizations of 
Joseph IL., but by the traditional haughtiness 
with which the Emperors of Germany never 
failed to treat their quondum subject the 
Pope, was exchanged for prostrate submission 
at the feet of the Holy Father. In this wa 
it was hoped to establish a government whic 
would exercise equal control over the body 
and the soul. The army was to enforce cor-. 
poral and the Church spiritual obedience, and 
all impediments to the free working of either 
force were to be totally swept away. The 
system has hitherto seemed to succeed. It 
has appeared to consolidate that national unity 
which certainly was on the point of being lost 
in 1848 and 1849. But it has not really been 
on its trial till this moment—and what is the 
result P 

The answer is that Francis Joseph, after 
witnessing with his own eyes the defeat of his 
army, has hurried back to Vienna for the pur- 
pose of making important religious conces- 
sions to Protestants and Jews, Both the 
staffs on which he leant are warped and bent, 
if not quite broken. He has discovered that 
a military despotism is the safest form of gov- | 
ernment only so long as a sort of mutual 
insurance can be maintained among absolute 
sovereigns. If despots are to enjoy the lux- 
ury of quarrelling amongst themselves, it is 
only the strongest of them who is quite 
secure. The weaker monarch may perhaps 
break the rod of iron with which he rules at 
home by fencing with a brother-sovereign 
abroad, Francis Joseph, after the reverses 
of his army, is compelled to fall back on the 
affections of his people, and then he makes 





* may perhaps be seen that too great youth 






the fresh discovery that there is no dissaffeo- 
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tion so deep as that produced by religious 
oppression. As soon as his soldiers fail him, 
he is forced to disappoint his priests. We 
believe that it is not yet too late to undo the 
mischief which a false poliey has entailed on 
the Austrian Empire. The Emperor’s youth, 
and a certain generosity of character which is 
poraleriy. attributed to him, have peanees 
is incurring the detestation in which some of 
his measures might well have involved him ; 
and the opportune reversal of one or two 
of his most obnoxious innovations may still 
unite all parts of the Eepire in enthusiastic 
and indomitable resistance to the French. 
Under his two predecessors, if there was little 
freedom of thought in Austria, there was no 
religious persecution and no sacerdotal med- 
dling; and the prime mark of civilization was 
at all events not wanting—the subjection of 
the sabre to the law, the postponement of the 
court-martial to the civil forum. This happier 
state of things may, at any rate, be re-estab- 
lished. Fortunate would be the young 
Emperor if he had the courage and the 
wisdom to go further. There is one way, 
assuredly, in which he could be instantly and 
abundantly revenged on the Imperial conspi- 
rators who have got him in their toils. The 
grant of even a moderate measure of consti- 
tutional liberty to his subjects would strike 
dismay into Russia and cause infinite perplex- 
ity to France. The former would be punished 
indeed by the establishment of a free Govern- 
ment on her Polish frontier, and the latter 
would be immediately deprived of the great 
advantage she enjoys as the patroness of Ital- 
ian independence. Hollow as may be the 
etences with which the Emperor of the 
rench has veiled his lust of conquest, his 
assumed sympathy with Italian nationality is 
still invaluable to him. It partially lulls the 
suspicions of England, It helps to chill the 
anger of Germany. It greatly contributes to 
the enthusiasm of France. Yet there is a 
eause more sacred than the cause of national- 
ities—there is a genie of the lamp more pow- 
erful than the genie of the ring. Liberty 
altogether takes precedence of Nationality in 
the interests of Europe; and, were Austria a 
free State, it is probuble that not only would 
Germany and England be heartily with her, 
but France itself would be dangerously divided 
in its opinions on the war. 





From The Economist, 2 July. 
AUSTRIA: A SUPPOSED POLITICAL 
NECESSITY. 

THERE ‘is scarcely any idea or axiom so 
rooted in the minds of statesmen and diplo- 
matists—and through their means in the 
mind of the general European publie—as that 
the existence of a powerful Empire like Aus- 
tria, in her precise geographical position, is 





POLITICAL NECESSITY. 


an absolute politieal necessity,—an indispen- 
sable security for the maintenance of peace 
and the balance of power among the rivals 
of the old world. The idea is not always 
very consistent with others, nor very well de 
fined in itself, even in the minds of those who 
assume it most readily and hold it most tenae 
ciously; still it remains a fundamental and 
principal article in the orthodox creed, and 
exercises, and has always exercised, a vast in- 
fluence on the course of European policy, and 
has dictated more wars, alliances, and inter- 
ventions, than perhaps any other political 
principle or notion. 

Now we are not going to confute or ridicule 
this notion: we will even concede at the out- 
set that it has at its root a large element of 
truth, though overlaid and confused with a 
perilous amount of error. We will at once 
admit that a powerful State in the South of 
Central Europe was formerly much needed as 
a bulwark against Mussulman aggression, and 
is still much needed to counterbalance Rus- 
sian ambition on the one: side, and French 
restlessness on the other, and to prevent the 
further aggrandizement of two Empires al- 
ready too mighty for the imperfect condition 
of their morals and their civilization. We 
will not even trouble ourselves to inquire 
whether a smaller State, more easy to be 
welded into a great “confederation like the 
German Empire, might not perform the 
necessary functions more effectually and econ- 
omically than an anomalous and artificial con- 
glomerate like Austria. She exists there 
already, and we, therefore, accept her as the 
ready-made solution of an admitted problem. 
We only ask our readers to go along with us 
for a few moments while we look Austria’s 
alleged political indispensability in the face, 
eliminate what is erroneous and clear up 
what is indefinite and obscure in the idea, and 
inquire whether some material modification 
in her existence would not enable her to dis- 
charge more effectively than at present those 
special functions which constitute the avowed 
purpose, the “ final eause,” the real and sole 
justification of that existence. 

We admit, then, at once and unreservedly, 
the necessity of some Power of the first order, 
lying where Austria lies, to maintain the bal- 
ance and the peace of Europe. But we deny 
that Austria, constituted as she now is, can 
satisfactorily be this needed Power, or can 
effectually secure this balance or this peace, 
She ts not what Europe wants, but might 
easily be made so, So far, therefore, from 
looking with alarm and disapproval on that 
modification of her political existence which 
seems imminent, we hold it to be manifest 
and indisputable that statesmen and diploma- 
tists should hail that modification with ap- 





proval and with joy, 
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AUSTRIA: A SUPPOSED 
For a nation to be an umpire among other 


Mations,—for a State to be able to mediate 


between the contending ambitions, or control 
and repress the unwarrantable encroachments, 
or appease the untimely and dangerous quar- 
rels of other States,—she must be able to 
wield and to summon forth all her resources, 
and to command the arms and the affections 
of all her subjects. To be powerful abroad 
she must be united and beloved at home. To 
be able to steer an honest course and to 
maintain a distinctive and consistent line of 
policy, she must be under no necessity of 
temporizing with this dependency, or employ- 


ing her strength in keeping down that pro- 


vince, or asking foreign aid to reduce to obe- 
dience that other rebellious kingdom. She 
must be always in a condition to execute her 
own deliberate will, unhampered by the dread 
of insurrection or the probability of bank- 
tuptcy. In a word, she must not merely be 
:mposing from the extent and magnitude of 
her dominions—she must be really mighty 
from their wealth, their union, and their ae 
able resources. Now, Austria is nothing of 
all this. She is an agglomeration of various 
races and of inharmonious. provinces—Tyro- 
lese, Bohemians, Sclavonians, Gallicians, Mag- 
yars, Croats, Styrians, and Lombards. She 
has aggregated all: she has blended and as- 
similated none. She has the sincere affec- 
tions, of the Austrians Proper and the Tyro- 
sese alone—possibly also of the Styrians ; but 
the Bohemians and Sclaxonians are still only 
half reconciled; the Magyars are haughtily 
and resolutely antagonistic, the Croats alien- 
ated and resentful ; while the Gallicians and 
Italians hate her*With a batred which has 
scarcely a parallel in modern, history. Half 


her subjects are occupied in keeping down the. 


other half. Half her taxes are spent in levy- 
ing the other half... She has once been bank- 
rupt; she is now so overrun with paper money 
and depreciated coin that bankruptcy is always 
imminent; and her commercial policy is so 
blind and so repressive that the industrial re- 
sources of her dominions are only partially 
and scantily developed. Her treasury is ut- 
terly unable to meet the demands of a pro- 
tracted war; and of late years, in her dis- 
tracted Empire, peace has been almost as 
belligerent and as costly as war. Finally, it 
is only ten years since she was obliged to 
have recourse to the armies.of her most for- 
midable rival in order to suppress a revolution 
in the most warlike portion of her own do- 
minions ;—and it is not five years since she 
was obliged in the midst of a great European 
conflict to remain ignominiously neutral, be- 
cause she dared not honestly embrace either 
side or offend any one of the combatants ;— 
and so ended in incurring the hatred and 
contempt of all, 


POLITICAL NECESSITY. 


What, therefore, we affirm is simply this 
a Nae our eyes a self-evident one: 
—that Austria would be immeasurably more 
powerful, more influential in Europe, more in 
a condition to perform her European fune- 
tion, if shorn of Lombardy and Venice and 
reconciled with Hungary, than she can ever 
be while pursuing the policy and weakened by. 
the intestine struggles of the last ten years; 
and that statesmen who value her influence 
and position, ought im consequence to wish 
for her discomfiture in the present contest. 

Lombardy is beyond question materially 

the richest—at least the most productive por- 
tion of her territory. But fora long series 
of years it has eost her far more than it has 
brought her. Jt has always been an enemy 
to be reckoned with—not a province to be 
counted upon. It has required a large and 
expensive army to keep it tranquil. It has 
compelled her to meddle at great cost and 
trouble in the effairs of all the other Italian 
States, in order to suppress disorders or 
liberal movements whith would have spread 
to her own provinees. It has earned her the 
hostility of nearly all the Liberals of Europe, 
whose quiet but incessant and universal hatred 
is at least-ns injurious to her as the enmity of 
a distinct nation. And, to crown the whéle, 
the cost which its detestation of her rule has 
forced upon her, has induced if not obliged 
her so to harass and exhaust it by enormous 
imposts, that she has ended by reducing the 
most prosperous peasantry in Europe almost 
to destitution and despair. All along, the 
a ep of her Italian Provinces by Austria 
is been a source of nominal grandeur but of 
real weakness : no one, we believe, can doubt 
that her debt would have been far less, her 
army far more reliable, and her character far 
higher, had she never been burdened with 
those fatal gifts. ‘To relieve her of Lombardy 
and Venice, therefore, we repeat, will not be 
to deprive her of a Province but to disen+ 
cumber her of an irreconcilable foe; and in 
the interests of Europe—in the interests of 
Austria herself—it ought to be done; nay, it 
onght to have been done long since. 

Somewhat similar remarks may be made in 
reference to Hungary. The Ilungarians are 
the most warlike portion of the Austrian sub- 
jects, and in former days were, next to the 
‘Tyrolese, the most loyal, zealous, and reliable. 
The perfidy of the Government, and the in- 
sane passion of the Austrian officials for cen- 
tralization and despotic rule, deprived’ this 
military people of their cherished constitution 
and their ancient civil rights, and thus con- 
verted them into discontented and hostile citi- 
zens. Mauch of the weakness and many of 
the defeats of the Austrian armies in the 

resent war must be attributed to this cause; 








hole corps of Hungarian troops would not 
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‘have laid down their arms, as they have done, 


had they been in their hearts well affected to 
the Power under whose banners they were 
fighting. As long as Hungary is disaffected, 
Austria must be weak. But the old feeling 
of loyalty still smoulders in the bosom of the 
nation ; the wisest of their nobles and _politi- 
cians are stil] of opinion that in a free and 
cordial union with the Empire of Austria lies 
the surest prospect for Hungarian independ- 
ence; and any disasters, however severe, 
which should induce the Viennese Govern- 


‘ ment honestly to retrace its course and ear- 


neatly to seek to regain—and by fair dealing 
and liberal treatment to deserve—the affec- 
tions of the Magyar nation and the Croatian 
tribes, would add vastly and immediately to 
the Imperial strength, and ought to be reck- 
oned not as calamities but as blessings in dis- 
guise. Austria is now lying on her beam 
ends :—if she have the wisdom and the nerve 
to cut Italy adrift and to recall Hungary to 
her side, he may right herself in a month, 
may terminate the war—not indeed without 
humiliation but without enfeeblement, may 
recover the sympathies and good wishes of 
Earope, and in a year may be incalculably 
stronger, quieter, and richer than before. 

The most earnest endeavors of our states- 
men should, therefore, be directed to urge 
upon her such a course as this,—a course 
which, independently of its immediate effects, 
would secure for her, two vast results, It 
would again place herin harmony with Eng- 
lish feeling; it would enable England once 
more—and more enduringly and cordially 
than ever—to become her ally and co-opera- 
tor in maintaining the peace of Europe and 
repressing undue. and dangerous ambitions. 
And by leading—as we firmly trust it would 
lead—to the creation of a great Italian State, 
powerful and united enough to bea real influ- 
ence in the Council of Nations, it would secure 
another and most effective barrier against 
future disturbances of the peace of Europe, 
and remove the chief impediments to the 
progress of order and civilization. Austria 
should be told how, and how only, she can 
purchase English friendship and English aid. 

From The Press, 2 July. 
PROSPECTS. 

Tue history in the “Arabian Nights,” of 
the one-eved Calender, a King’s son deformed 
into an ape hy the jealous and dyspeptic 
Magician, and transformed by the Sultan’s 
artistic daughter into a man and a prince 
again, is very like the progress of the war in 
Italy ; and the likeness gives new force to the 
theory that events have a perpetual tendency 
to reproduce themselves. Our readers will 
remember the struggle in the fairy tale— 
how the summoned Magician came first on 
the stage as a Lion; how the Princess, draw- 





ing a hair from her head, became a sword, 
and cut him in two; how he re-appeared asa 
big black cat, followed by a bigger black cat ; 
how*he next showed as a pumpkin rolling 
about; how the pumpkin burst; how the 
Princess turned into a. game-cock, running 
about picking up the seeds; and how at the 
last, because she missed picking up one that 
rolled into the river and became a fish, she 
was driven to her last resource, and obliged to 
fight the Magician with fire. They will re- 
member that the handsome Princess de- 
stroyed the ugly Magician, and reduced him 
to ashes, but died herself of the wounds 
received in the terrible conflict. Nor did the 
neutrals escape unscathed. The Sultan lost 
his beard and one ear, the Grand Vizier was 
killed, and the poor enchanted Prince, though 
he recovered his human shape, lost an eye. 
Our readers will remember all this. 

It scems to us that this pleasant story of 
the bold Princess who undertook the wife- 
killing Sultan represents indifferently well the 
past, present, and possibly may shadow forth 
not incorrectly the future, of the Italian War. 

The eels is now just at about the stage 
at which the pumpkin burst and the Cock 
failed to pick up the last seed. Will the 
battle of Solferino serve as a basis for peace, 
and finish the war, or will it only enlarge the 
area of the conflict, and increase tenfold its 
intensity and its horrors? And, in either 
case, will Italy attain independence, or will 
she and her cause be merged and lost sight 
of as they have been before in the war which 
grows out of her troubles and her oppression? 
Is her independence, in short, an object or a 
pretext to Napoleon III. We are just now 
at the most anxious juncture of this great 
crisis. Much if not every thing depends upon 
the conduct of the Emperor of the French. 
If he adheres firmly to the policy which he 
originally enunciated with regard to the Pa- 
pacy, and if his Manifestoes to Europe are a 
truthful and honest expression of the thoughts 
of his heart, Italy may be regenerated, and 
Europe may have repose. It is not impos- 
sible, however, that Prussia may now to some 
extent intervene, She may tender proposi- 
tions with the object of concluding the war, 
and she may seek to influence the consider- 
ation of her ee nee by placing a pow- 
erful army of observation upon the Rhine. 
Nobody could gaineay her right to take such 
a course; but we should regret to see it 
adopted, for neither of the belligerent Powers 
are at this moment in a position which has in 
its elements sufficient to induce either to ac- 
cept the propositions which either its antago- 
nist or a neutral Power might make. Austria 
or Prussia in the character of a mediator 
would probably propose that the iine of the 
Mincio should be the new frontier—a_prop- 
osilion which neither France, Sardinia, nor 
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THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


the Italian people inthe present position of 
affairs would entertain for a moment. Noth- 
ing, it is evident, can now stay the war but 
the absolute expulsion of Austria from Italy, 
or her positive maintenance in a manner to 
set doubt at rest of the territory which She 
et occupies, that territory being, in fact, the 
ey to Northern Italy. Under these circum- 
stances we fear the contest must go on, we 
sued, perhaps, even to that extremity which 
distinguished the fight between the Princess 
and the Magician. We trust that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord J. Russell will manage 
to keep the Neutrals safe and unscorched. 
The most singular phenomenon, however, in 
the present European position is the fact that 
the Papacy is the difficulty and the stumbling 
block alike of the adjudged Oppressor and 
of the proclaimed. Liberator. It was the 
Concordat as much as the territorial fiscal 
oppression that estranged Lombardy from 
Austria and neutralized the sympathy which 
England, under other, circumstances, might 
have bestowed upon a Power struggling fora 
legal position and legal rights. It is the Pa- 
pacy, its moral power, and its “bras long” 
reaching into the very heart of France, and 
commanding the allegiance of a large propor- 
tion of the French people, that paralyzes the 
hand which the Emperor in the first instance 
stretched out towards Rome. Yet unless he 
ean carry out the views which he unquestion- 
ably entertained in 1848, and fulfil effectively 
the mission which he proposed to himself 
when first he stirred the alarm and anger of 
Austria, the Emperor Napoleon, though he 
should religiously stay his foot when it ap- 
— Austria Proper, and retire within 
is own territories, will have done little or 
nothing for the real liberation and ukimate 
independence of beautiful Italy and her un- 
happy and oppressed people. 
he Temporal Power of the Papacy is the 
disease at the root of the tree, that stops its 
shoot, and cankers its blossoms ; it is the toad 
that sits at the foot of the fountain, and pre- 
vents its playing. Leave that system un- 
touched, with its chain of communication ex- 
tending from Rome to Vienna, and the great 
war of Italian liberation in 1859 will have 
been nothing more than a convulsion leaving 
Italy collapsed and more feeble than ever. 





From.The Press, 2 July. 
THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 

Tipincs of the battle of Solferino dribble 
in but slowly. That afight has been lost and 
won we were made aware a week ago, but 
both sides have been hitherto remarkably 
chary of details. Of the general result, the 
teiegrams, meagre as they are, afford us, a 
very fair conception. Strange to say, the 
Austrians were after all the attacking party. 
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After a voluntary abandonment of the vantage 
ground to their opponents they determined 
upon attacking them in the very position 
which they had so lately surrendered without 
a blow. The, whole engagement evidently 
took place upon or in the immediate vicinit 
of that narrow ridge of broken ground which 
rojects from the southern extremity of the 
ago di Garda in the direction of Mantua, 
Nearly the whole of the space between the 
two rivers of the Mincio and Chiese is oceu- 
pied by this spur-like tract of hill and dale, 
intersected by small streams, which contrasts 
so strongly with the unbroken level of the 
plains of Lombardy. Along its crest was 
posted the whole Franco-Sardinian army, 
from the little village of Lonato on the north 
to Castel Goffredo, where the hills dip down 
to the plain below, on the south. Castiglione, 
about ten miles from the Mincio and five from 
Solferino, was the key of their position, San 
Martino, between Desanzano and Pozzolengo, 
was the head-quarters of the Sardinians, while 
the centre and right were composed exclu- 
sively of French divisions. The Austrians 
had withdrawn their outposts to the left bank 
of the Mincio, there, as was anticipated, to 
meet the attack of their antagonists. It was 
during the night of the 24th of June that the 
whole tactics of Francis Joseph underwent-a 
sudden change, and the retreating army 
turned fiercely upon its pursuers. At gray 
dawn the leading files of the Austrian army 
recrossed the river by means of the numerous 
bridges which have been recently constructed 
in order to facilitate their strategical move- 
ments, Driving in the pickets of the allies 
upon their supports, they advanced rapidly in 
the direction of Castiglione, and succeeded in 
penetrating beyond Solferino and within a 
short distance of the place itself. The in- 
equalities of the ground must have materially 
aided them in concealing their movements, 
nor was it for some hours after the first onset 
that they experienced any check worthy of 
the name. About ten o’clock, however, it 
became increasingly manifest that Napoleon 
III. was fully alive to the importance of the 
movement, and had concentrated the bulk of 
his force in order to oppose it, Simultane- 
ously with the advance against Castiglione the 
left wing of the Austrians was pushed forward 
by the bridge of Goito to its former position 
at Castel Goffredo, and quickly drove the 
French who had occupied it through the vil- 
Inge and up towards the high ground beyond 
it. Here they rallied, but were still sharply 
pressed by their assailants, and would appear 
to have suffered seriously from the pertinacity 
and vigor with which the attack was sus- 
tained. On the left of the allies the Sar- 
dinians held their ground with difficulty. at 





San Martino against an overwhelming force. — 
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Their cavalry were broken by the repeated 
charges of the Hungarian horse, and nothing 
but the nature of the ground, which was emi- 
ner.tly favorable for defensive tactics, pre- 
vented the allied position from being turned 
ir. this quarter. The wings of the Austrian 
force were already overlapping the centre of 
the allies, and little more was needed to turn 
an attack which was already more than par- 
tially successful into a triumphant victory. 
But in this emergency Napoleon III. proved 
himself no unworthy disciple of his uncle. 
Divining instinctively that the centre of his 
opponents had been weakened by the with- 
drawal of the forces which were employed in 
making such formidable demonstrations on 
either flank, every available regiment was 
pushed up towards Solferino, and launched as 
they arrived against the enemy. For ten 
long hours the contest raged incessantly. The 
sun was just rising when the Austrian trum- 
pets were first heard sounding the advance, 
and it had wellnigh sunk below the horizon 
when they abandoned an attempt which had 
been growing hourly more hopeless. Then, 
with the light of victory upon their faces, the 
French moved onward, and the battle of Sol- 
ferino was'won. The Austrian wings had al- 
ready been virtually successful, but their 
centre once broken retreat alone remained, 
and the tide of battle rolled eastward to the 
banks of the river which had witnessed but a 
few short hours before the forward march of 
the army which now recrossed it beaten and 
in disorder, 

To the other horrors of the scene were 
added the fury of the elements. At the mo- 
ment when the French agaiti became masters 
of Solferino and Cavriana a tervific thunder- 
storm burst over the contending hosts. Under 
cover of the darkness the Austrians made 
good their retreat; and when the storm 


cleared away their columns could be seen re- 


tiring in the direction of Goito. Three 
standards, thirty cannon, and six thousand 
prisoners are the trophies claimed by the 
Moniteur. What may have been the losses 
on each side we are as yet ignorant. That 
those of the French were “severe,” is ad- 
mitted by the official organ; while the Sar- 
dinian dispatch confesses to a thousand killed 
—an enormous proportion considering the 
comparative smallness of their numbers. For 
four days the allied forces remafned encamped 
upon the field of battle. In spite of the 
magnitude of tlhe scale upon which the con- 
test’ had been waged, and the proportionate 
results which should have attended success, 
Peschiera still remained uninvested, the 


Mincio still uncrossed. In was not uutil the | 


The last accounts describe them as engaged 
in the passage of the river, while the Aus- 





trians are stated to be in full retreat upon 
some as yet uncertain position. 

If we are to give implicit credence to this 
news, it is difficult to say what course General 
Hess can propose to himself. The line of 
the Adige is no doubt still open to him, but 
its adoption as a base of operations would in- 
volve the investment of Mantua and the vir- 
tual abandonment of Peschiera. The relin- 
quishment of the latter important fortress is 
especially undesirable, as the communications 
with the Tyrol, by way of Trento, would then 
be endangered. The great military road 
finds its termination at Verona, but is joined 
near Pontom, fifteen miles northward of that 
place, by cross-road from Peschiera. Were 
a Sardinian division pushed up in this diree- 
tion, one great artery of the Austrian supplies 
would at once be closed. The only other 
route which would remain open is that by 
Vicenza, and even that unites with the former 
at Roveredo, a point by no means beyond the 
reach of an active enemy. If, therefore, the 
Austrian General has made up his mind to 
abandon the Mincio, it behoves him at once 
to look closely to his line of retreat. Venice 
may at any hour have to sustain the attack 
of the French squadron, and a force once 
landed in that quarter would soon be master 
of Treviso and thus of the. land communica- 
tions between Venice and Trieste. The sea 
has already been closed for weeks to the Aus- 
trian flag, and the only remaining expedient 
would be to withdraw from Lombardy by the 
mountainous and circuitous route of Feltre 
and Belluno. General Hess has always been 
the acknowledged advocate of a purely de- 
fensive policy. His advice has been repeat- 
edly slighted, and he is now called upon in an 
emergency to remedy disasters which might 
have been avoided by an adherence to the 
commonest rules of military science. The 
object which originally induced a retirement 
beyond the Mincio is said to have been a de 
sire to separate the French divisions, and then 
beat them in detail. That such a device 
could only succeed with the merest tyro in 
the art of war is self-evident. Napoleon, 
whose early training has evidently not been 
thrown away upon him, saw through it at 
onee. His whole force was massed in rear of 
Castiglione, and it was only the unwonted 
rapidity of the Austrian movements which 
rendered the contest so protracted. For a 
moment victory trembled in the balance, and 
the Sardinians on the left were all but cut off 
from the centre. When this mistake was 
once remedied, the advantages of position 
were all with the allies; and the Austrians 


/sullenly withdrew from a contest which, if it 
28th that the victors were enabled to reap | was rashly and recklessly provoked, assuredly 
the dearly earned fruits of their triumph. | bore excellent testimony to that stubborn 
bravery for which they have ever been so com- 
spicuous. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE; OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF JOSEPH STURGR. 


Ty the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s moun- 
tains, , 
Across the charmed bay. 
Whose blue waves keep with Capri’s silver foun- 


tains 
Perpetual holiday, 


A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 
His gold-bought masses given ; 
And Rome’s great altar smokes with gums to 
sweeten 
A name that stinks to Heaven. 


And, while all Naples thrills with mute thanks- 
iving, 
The pittao, of England’s queen 
For the dead monster so abhorred while li 
In mourning garb is seen. 


With a true sorrow God rebukes that feigning : 
By lone Edgbaston’s-side 

Stands a great city in the sky’s sad raining, 
Bare-headed and wet-eyed ! 


Silent, for once, the restless, hive of labor 
Save the low funeral tread, 
Or voice of craftsman whispering to his. neigh- 


or 
The good deeds of the dead. p 


For him no minister’s chant of the immortals 
Rose from the lips of sin ; 
No mitred pee swung back the heavenly por- 
tals 


To let the white soul in. 


Bat Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 
And Ghettos of the poor. 


The pallid toiler, and the negro chattel, 
he vagrant of the street, 
The human dice wherewith in games of battle 
The lords of earth compete, 


Touched with a grief that needs no outward 
draping 
All swelled the long lament, 
Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 
His viewless monument ! 


For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor, 
If the long heretofore, 

A heart more loyal, warm and true and tender 
Has England’s turf closed o’er. 


And, if there fell from out her grand old steeples 

“No crash of brazen wail, 

The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and 
peoples 

Swept in on every gale, 


Tt came from Holstein’s birchen-belted meadows, 
And from the tropie ealms 
Of Indian islands in the sun smit. shadows 


From, the locked roadsteads of the Bothnian 
peasants 

And harbors of the Finn, 

Where war’s worn victims saw his gentle pres- 
ence 

Come sailing, Christ-like, in, 

To seek the lost, to build the old waste-places, 

To link the hostile shores 

Of severing seas, and sow. with England’s daisies 

The moss of Finland’s moors ! , 


Thanks for the good man’s beautiful example, 
Who in the vilest saw 

Some sacred: crypt or altar of a temple 

Still vocal with God’s law ; 


And heard, with tender ear, the spirit sighing 
As from its prison cell, 

Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 

Of Jonah out of hell: 


Not his the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And trath’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight asa line of light. 


His faith and works, like streams that inter- 

mingle, 1a 
In the same channel ran ; 

The cyrstal clearness of an eye kept single 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 


The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender.as woman ; manlinéss and meekness 
In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or 
. “weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him; but his zeal seemed 
‘nourished 
By. failure and by fall ; ) 

Still a large faith in human kind he cherished 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests: his-greatness and his sweet- 


ness 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has moulded into calm completeness: 
The statue of his life, 


Where the dews glisten and the song-birds 
warble 
His. dust to dust is laid, 
In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 


The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky veil, : 
Hard by the city of his love is swinging 

Its clamorons iron flail. 
But round his grave are quietude and beauty,. 


And the sweet heaven above— 
The fitting symbol of a life of duty 





Of Occidental palms. 





Transfigured into love! ' 
lent. J. G. W. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
BIG BROTHERS. 

Mr. Kinosiey. has a brother, and this 
brother has just published a novel. Of its 
literary merits, its plot, characters, and gen- 
eral worth, we intend to speak elsewhere. 
At present we merely notice it as a curious 
specimen of the way in which the big broth- 
er’s influence tells in a family, and how cor- 
dially and completely the smaller brothers fit 
themselves into his groove. There is plenty 
of originality in Mr. Henry Kingsley’s book 
—he takes us to new scenes, and writes with 
freshness and vigor. But he adopts in a 
simple, hearty way, the creed of the Rector 
of Eversley. He has no misgivings. He 
lays down as axiomatic all the old familiar 
tenets. Ilis heroes are God-fearing men, 
accustomed to the prize ring, and combining 
the highest spiritual with the highest animal 
vigor. His heroines are dainty ahd high 
bred, and go daily through life, picking up 
God’s buttercups from God’s own greensward. 
The writer is wholly and humbly of his big 
brother’s persuasion. He is troubled’ with 
no doubts, and is never tormented with the 
perplexing consideration, that in order to be 
a worthy disciple of this creed it is necessary, 
first, that you should be an Englishman pos- 
sessed of a moderate competence, apd sec- 
ondly, that you should be at least five feet ten 
in your stockings, Perhaps a man under six 
feet one can be scarcely more than a prose- 
lyte of the Gate. It is true that into the 
metaphysical part of Mr. Kingsley’s belief 
his brother does not follow him. There 
was a debating society dnce, in which it was 
a rule that any member who felt the discus- 
sion to be out of his line might, retire toa 
corner and there drink whiskey and water. 
There are portions of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s 
teaching which evidently drive Mr. Henry 
Kingsley into a mental corner. He does not 
care—he drinks his whiskey and water until 
his big brother is once more in his line. 
And when he finds he is again on the square, 
he drives along with a pleasant good-humored 
confidence in the truth of the established 
family doctrine that is almost touching. 

We do not notice this with the very slight- 
est wish to disparage the smaller and less 
known brother. The creed itself is a very 
good creed. We know of no objection to 
the plan of combining a thirst for salvation 
with the development of the fore-arm, except 
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that its practical adoption is open to a rather 
limited portion of the’human race. Buty 
even if the creed were not so unobjectionable, 
there is no shame in a man’s thinking as the 
clever one of his family thinks. It is very 
natural that families should think alike. They 
have been exposed to the same influences of 
training, tutoring, companionship, and scen- 
ery. They have known the same people and 
the same places at the period of life when 
impressions are made most deeply and per- 
manently. It is mo wonder that we often 
find the younger brother a repetition of the 
elder one. It is not that the young one has 
copied the elder, but the force of circumstances 
has cast them both into a certain mould, and 
the eldest brother has but brought out the 
pattern first, or the cleverest brother has but 
brought it out most prominently. Strangers 
regard the similarity with a certain amuse- 
ment. It seems so funny to hear the old way. 
of praising books, or women, or pictures 
trolled out in the treble of ajunior. But 
close observers know that these common 
habits of speech and thought can be traced 
far back in the family annals, or are, at least, 
in a great measure, the product of the ways 
of lite to which both brothers alike have been 
subjected. And if the imitation is more 
clearly and directly traceable, it is nothing to 
be ashamed of or to regret. A prophet can- 
not expect to have honor in his own country, 
but he must have some doubts of his mission 
if he can make no impression on his brothers 
and sisters. They know his character, and it 
is character that tells when a creed has to 
be inculeated. Nothing is more creditable to 
human nature than the way in which any 
superiority of character tells on all who come 
into habitual contact with it. Little brothers 
do not believe in their big brother because 
they think that his propositions are the cor- 
rect deductions of an indisputable logic, but 
because he is such a fine fellow. The tri- 
umph of family persuasion is, in nine cases 


sonal nobleness. 
It is in every way desirable that, where a 


for similarity in the manifestation of charac- 
ter, the influence of individual superiority 
should be strong. Sometimes, of course, the 
influence is not very favorable. The instances 
where it is positively bad are happily not very 





numerous, unless the family has been vitiated 





out of ten, the triumph of some sort of per-: 


similarity of circumstances has ,, «ved the way: 
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by exposure to the taint of an artificial and 
diseased society. But sometimes there ap- 
pears ina family a run of sour and sodden 
virtues, The eldest brother is a prig, and the 
youngest is a sort of heaven-born prig—he 
carries the family type of bland, scholar-like, 
blissful inanity to such a prize-dahlia pitch of 
perfection. But, as a rule, the big brother 
nas got something much better than this to 
show. It is his self-reliance, his having and 
knowing that he has something in him, that 
tells on the family circle. Mr. Kingsley is an 
instance. Those who most doubt his sense 
or taste must recognize in all his books the 
presence of a fine, manly feeling. There is 
no littleness in his writings. A brother pre- 
disposed by early associations to see things in 
the same way might very naturally and _par- 
donably yield to the admiration excited by 
intimate association with so much that is 
straightforward and honorable. The similar- 
ity thus produced between two brothers, or 
two other near relations, often causes casual 
judges to do great injustice to the lesser one. 
They think that he is a mere feeble imitator, 
whereas it is one of the great bonds and 
props of family life that people who live to- 
gether come naturally to look at things in 
the way in which the strongest and finest 
character has worked out the common family 
vein of thought. ape 

There is an action of the husband on the 
wife which is exactly the same in kind, and 
which is one of the surest, though perhaps 
one of the least recognized, agencies in bring- 
ing about matrimonial happiness. If a hus- 
band has any decided opinions, and any 
strength of character, he is sure to bring his 
wife to think like him.:: If this were not so, 
what a wall of separation would divide mar- 
ried couples! whereas, in real life, it is one of 
the prettiest of sights to see a young wife 
innocently nestling into her husband’s beliefs. 
It. is not argument that works the change, 
but the silent weight of force of character 
operating in a sphere of circumstances that is 
the same to both alike. Religious differences 
would be the bane.of serious couples, in these 
days of minor controversies, if this were not 
so. The man might be Low, and the lady 
High, or vice -versd, and they would always 
come one at a time out of their mental re- 
treats, like the Jack and Gill in the toys that 
show the fluctuations of the weather, and never 
meet or have any friendly interchange of 
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thought with each other. But time and a 
silent good-humor will rub off any woman's 
angularities of persuasion. She could argue 
till you were deaf, and would perversely do 
the most disagreeably devout things to pro- 
voke you; but she cannot stand the quiet, 
jolly, unargumentative assumption that you 
are all right, and she is a dear little thing. 
The best sort of women always think as their 
husbands do, if they have any sort of respect 
for them. If the husband is Blue, the wife 
thinks the House of Lords the finest institu- 
tion under thesun; if he is Buff, she longs to 
protect the poor against an insolent aristoc- 
racy; if he is High, she is ready to dropa 
Baptist grocer at 2 moment’s notice, and go 
to a good Churchman who sells bad tea; if 
he is Low, she would as soon go to a Bible 
meeting as have a new bonnet. There is 
something-very fine and sweet in this adapta- 
bility of women, and it is one of the numer- 
ous drawbacks of Catholicism that, under that 
system, it is interfered with. A priest spoils 
the process. A woman is framed to obey, 
but she cannot obey two men at once, and 
she is apt to reserve her obedience for the 
one who can frighten her most, and over 
whom she has the least hold. 

The certainty with which superiority and 
thoroughness of character will tell in family 
life ought to make the relations of the big 
members of the family to the little ones much 
simpler and pleasanter than they often are, 
Conscientious people are always worrying 
themselves about setting an example. The 
only example people ever really set is that 
exhibited by their being what they are. If 
men are honest and independent, those who 
live with them will know that they are, and 
will be impressed with that knowledge more 
or less deeply according to the differences of 
individual character. No piece of virtue can 
be more wholly superfluous, for example, 
than when a sleepy squire rolls himself to 
church on a hot afternoon, because it will be 
so good for the servants to fancy he likes 
going. They know all about it. They know 
he goes for their sake. They watch the in- 
terval of repose which he allows himself be- 
tween the Creed and the singing. They 
notice the glisten in his eye when the ben- 
ediction dismisses him to go and see how the 
young pheasants are getting on. So far as 
they are concerned, he might have spared 





himself the trouble of repairing to the sacred 
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edifice. They will judge him and — 
themselves according as they find him practi- 
eally good or bad in matters where he is 
obliged to come before them. They can feel | 
in a moment whether he is the sort of man | 
that may be relied on at a pinch, and who) 
will never cheat them, or shrink from the 
conflict when they try to cheat him. If he is 
worth looking up to, a’big brother need never 
trouble himself to get the little brothers to | 
look up to him. It will happen as a matter | 


of course, and’ it would be a wretched world 
if it were not so. As the readers of Mr. 
Henry Kingsley’s book smile at the odd, 
solemn, and almost unconscious way in which 
he preaches his brother’s gospel, they may 
notice, in his pages, if they will but reflect, an 
illustration of one of the great cardinal prin- 
ciples that keeps society together, the prin- 
ciple that, where there is a similarity of cir- 
cumstances, strength of character in one 
member of a groupinduces a general similar- 
ity of opinion. 





Orrentat WEtiLs.—The well is usually built 
on a spot in some degree elevated abdve the 
neighboring fields, with one, two, or more levers, 
inserted into forked posts, and moving on pivots 
placed near its brink; the but-end of each lever 
ie loaded with mud sufficiently to overpower the 
weight of an earthen or iron pitcher, when filled 
with water. This pitcher being fastened to a 
rope, of which the part that touches the water is 
made of green ox hides, as being less subject to 
rot than hemp, and suspended thereby from the 
peak of the lever, the operator pulls down the 

k until the vessel reach the water. When it 
is filled, he suffers the lever to act; and the 
loaded end, descending again, draws up the 
pitcher, which empties itself into a reservoir, or 
channel, whence the water is conducted by small 
rills into an immense number of partitions, 
made bya little raised mould. A person at- 
tends to open each partition, in its turn, and to 
stop the water when the bed has received a suffi- 





cient supply. Thus each bed or partition is 
adequately watered. Some wells are worked | 
by a pair of oxen, which draw over a pulley, | 
and raise, as they walk down an inclined plane, | 
a leather bag containing from twenty to: forty | 
lions at atime. This process is chiefly con- | 
ned from the month of November to that of 
February, when the corn, opium-fields, etc., are 
wing. 

From the insecure manner in which these 
wells are generally finished, as: well as. from the 
looseness of the soil in many places, they rarely 
last long. In such cases the peasant digs others, 
without doing any thing to those which have 
fallen in. This is productive of considerable 
danger, not only to hunters, but to foot pas- 
sengers; many of whom are precipitated into 
them. Several collectors of districts are very 
rigid in causing every old well to be a 
by a pillar of mud, sufficiently high to be seen 
shove the surface of the highest crops. These. 





serve as in use. It is a pity such a precaution 
were not beacons, as do the levers to such wells 
as are in universal practice.—Oriental Sports, 
vol. 1, p. 25. 





Sprritvav DiscrPrine OF THE BRAHMINS. 
—The Brahmins are enjoined to perform a kind 
of spiritual discipline, not, I. believe, unknown 
to some of the religious orders of Christians in 
the Romish Church. This consists in devoting 
a certain period of time to the contemplation of 
the Deity, his attributes, and the moral duties 
of this life. It is required of those who practise 
this exercise, not only that they divest their 
minds of all sensual desire, but that their atten- 
tion be abstracted from every external object, 
and absorbed with every sense, in,the prescribed 
subject of their attention. I myself was once a 
witness of a man employed’ in this species of 
devotion, at the principal temple of Banaris. 
His right hand and arm were enclosed in a loose 
sleeve or bag of red cloth, within which he passed 
the beads of his rosary, one after another, 
through his fingers, repeating with the touch of 
each, as I was informed, one of the names of 
God, while his mind labored to catch and dwell 
on the idea of the quality which appertained to 
it, and showed the violence of its exertion to at- 
tain this purpose by the convulsive movements 
of all his features, his eyes being at the same 
time closed, doubtless to assist tlie abstraction, 
—Hastings, Letters prefixed to the Bhagvat Geeta. 





Ir is a notable fact, that since the beginning 
of the war no fewer than forty different pam- 
phlets and books, containing biographies of 
Garibaldi, have appeared in Paris. ‘The cheap- 
est of these works, which is sold at the price of 
ten centimes, has already been purchased to the 
extent of more than two hundred thousand 
copies. 
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